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QUERNHOW: A FOOD-VESSEL BARROW IN YORKSHIRE 
By D. M. Waterman 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue excavation described in this paper was occasioned by the impending destruc- 
tion of the Quernhow barrow in the course of construction of a new carriage-way 
on the Great North Road. Proposals for the preservation of the monument had 
been advanced — to the last war, but these proving inexpedient, the complete 
investigation of the structure was requested by the Ancient Monuments Inspec- 
torate of the Ministry of Works, at the instance of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, and the writer invited to supervise the excavation. A generous grant 
towards the cost of labour having been made by the Ministry and the Society 
undertaking to meet all other expenses involved, work commenced on 2nd May 
1949, and continued for six weeks, four men being employed throughout this 
period. At no time was the weather ideal, alternating between an exceptionally 
long dry spell, which made the study of the barrow structure an extremely difficult 
task, and a period of continuous rain which unfortunately coincided with the 
investigation of the primary burial complex. 

Throughout the excavation every possible facility was granted by the officers of 


My) the North Riding County Council, the authority responsible for the road-develop- 
fy ment scheme, and tribute must be paid to the ready co-operation and practical 
yi assistance of Mr. W. Watson, the area surveyor, and his works foreman, Mr. F. 
mi ©6. Cundall. The success of the excavation, moreover, owes much to the care and 
Wi = cnergy of Miss Elizabeth Begg (now Mrs. R. B. K. Stevenson) and Mr. Geoffrey 
M4 ©6 Watson, both of whom spent the entire six weeks on the site, for without their 
i invaluable observations, in adverse weather conditions, the record would un- 
We @6=-: doubttedly have suffered. Mr. J. Hartley, of the Department of Geology, Univer- 
s sity of Leeds, kindly visited the site at my request to investigate geological and 
Wm  petrological problems, and his observations are incorporated in the text. The 
determination of the human remains was undertaken by Mr. L. F. Cowley, of 


the Department of Zoology, National Museum of Wales, and of the charcoals at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, by kind permission of the Director; grateful acknow- 
ledgements are due for these valuable services. Finally, now that I am prevented 
by distance from active participation in prehistoric research in Yorkshire, I must 
express my sincere thanks to Mr. B. W. J. Kent and Mr. H. J. Stickland, 
not only for many kindnesses in connexion with the present excavation, but 
also for introducing me to the problems of northern archaeology and for the 
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privilege of their friendship during the last three years; to them both I am deeply 
grateful.! 


Tue SITE 


(O.S. 6 in. Yorkshire (North Riding), Sheet LXX XVI, SE.) 


The Quernhow? barrow is situated in the Vale of York, in that part of the low- 
lying plain of Triassic rocks between the older Carboniferous series of the Pennines 
to the west and the younger Jurassic strata forming the well-marked scarp of the 
Hambledon Hills to the east, which is defined as the Vale of Mowbray (fig. 1, 1). 
Hereabouts, outcrops of solid rock are few and far between, the whole vale being 
overlain by deposits of the recent Pleistocene glaciation, derived from the Vale of 
York glacier fed from the north and across the Pennines via Stainmore with 
additions from Swaledale and Wensleydale ice. Quernhow itself stands on a long 
ridge of sand and gravel, trending approximately along the direction of the Great 
North Road, and standing above the softer, surrounding boulder clay. 

In relation to present topography, Quernhow lies in the North Riding of York- 
shire, on the Great North Road which here pursues a course north-north-west from 
Boroughbridge towards Catterick (fig. 1, 2). It is nine miles from the former 
town, standing directly beside the carriage-way, on the same side as, and 250 yards 
south of, the junction of the road to Ainderby Quernhow. The barrow, 134 ft.O.D 
at the centre, lies on a gentle slope falling east towards the river Swale, which is 
just over 1} miles distant at its nearest point. The monument is in full view from 
the lower ground and the possibility of a riparian orientation will be considered 
later, when the barrow structure itself has been described. 

North of Ripon, between the river Swale on the east and the river Ure to the 
west, is a gently undulating country, dry and well wooded, rarely exceeding 200 ft. 
in altitude, which encompasses a complex of prehistoric earthworks to which 
Quernhow, geologically, must be related (fig. 1, 3). The area, indeed, must be 
considered of primary importance in prehistoric times; just over three miles west 
of Quernhow lie the well-known Thornborough Circles,3 three henge-type monu- 
ments, with adjacent round barrows, and again, four miles to the south, two similar 
earthworks stand on Hutton Moor,*+ where numerous round barrows are likewise 
concentrated. None of the henge-monuments has been tested by excavation, but 
several of the barrows were dug into by the Rev. W. C. Lukis in 1864.5 At 
Thornborough four barrows were opened, the largest containing an inhumatioh 
burial in a tree-trunk coffin, accompanied by a type 3 food-vessel, the others cover- 
ing cremation burials only, either in primary or secondary positions. On Hutton 


? T must make grateful acknowledgement of the 
assistance rendered by many friends during the 
excavation: to Mr. R. J. A. Bunnett for shouldering 
the initial arrangements; to Mr. E. Harbron for 
undertaking much of the photographic work; to 
Mr. C. E. Hartley for similar services, and together 
with Mrs. Hartley, for other help; and to Miss 
Molly Walker, Miss K. Rob, and Mr. D. Gilyard- 
Beer for assistance in digging. I must also express 


my thanks to Mr. D. B. Harden for reading this 
paper in manuscript, and for his valued comments 
and suggestions. 

2 For the name Quernhow, see A. H. Smith, 
The Place-names of the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(English Place-name Society, v), 224. 

3 P.P.S. ii. §1, fig. 27. 

4 Ibid. 49. 

Y.A.F.i, 116-25. 
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Moor three barrows were investigated, and all found to contain cremations, in one 
instance accompanied by a pygmy-cup. The only other barrow in the area known 
to have been excavated, at Kirklington,' a mile and a quarter north-west of Quern- 
how, contained a primary inhumation with type 2 food-vessel, with at least two 
secondary cremations with urns. 

The Quernhow barrow, therefore, is the first site in the area to be subjected to 
excavation by modern methods, and the work, although involuntarily undertaken, 
may be expected to contribute some much-needed information concerning the 
intensive Bronze Age occupation of the region. 


MetuHop oF ExcavaTION 


The barrow, prior to excavation, appeared as a low-spread mound, about 3 ft. in 
elevation, the exact limits of which were difficult to define owing to the presence of 
soil tippings which extended up to, and in places obscured, the skirts of the mound 
(fig. 2). The contours of the barrow, moreover, were irregular, owing in part to 
recent scarring of the surface by the passage of heavy tracked vehicles, while on 
the broad flat summit the rotting stumps of two large beech trees gave warning of 
extensive root action below. The whole of the barrow was not available for excava- 
tion, being traversed by a fence on its east margin, the field beyond proving 
inaccessible because of growing crops. 

The barrow was excavated by the quadrant method. From the estimated centre 
of the mound a 3-ft.-wide baulk parallel to the existing fence was laid down to 
provide the principal north to south, and only complete, cross-section of the struc- 
ture, with a second baulk of similar width intersecting at the centre at right angles, 
providing a partial east to west section, extending only to within 2 ft. of the fence. 
The resulting four quadrants were thus of unequal extent, those to the west of the 
main north to south baulk being considerably greater in area than those on the 
east. For this reason the two larger quadrants were excavated first, working inwards 
from west to east, along a continuous face which was maintained parallel to the 
main baulk, so that the structure could at all times be studied in three dimensions. 
The surface of the cairn having been reached, this feature was then exposed in all 
four quadrants and, since it obviously provided an absolute sealing-value, the baulks 
were cut down level to permit an opportunity for over-all photography. The 
primary mound was then excavated in the same manner, until the total clearance 
—and inevitable demolition—of the structure had been accomplished, and the 
central pit finally revealed and emptied. 


Tue ExcavaTION 


It will be most convenient, in describing the various features of the monument, 
to reverse the order in which they were met during excavation, and to offer a com- 
mentary that follows the original sequence of construction. To anticipate, it may 


t This barrow, known as Stapley Hill, was ex- finds are preserved in Kirklington village school, 
cavated in 1903 and an account published in H. B. where I was permitted to inspect and draw them. 
M’Call, Story of the Family of Wandesforde. The 
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be mentioned here that the barrow proved to be of two periods: the primary struc- 
ture will therefore be first described. 


The Primary Barrow 
The Central Pit (fig. 3; pl. 11 4) 


The primary feature consisted of a pit (pit 1), located slightly south-west of the 
centre of the completed monument. When first defined it appeared as an excavation 
of irregular outline, 7-6 ft. along the main north-west to south-east axis, cut into the 
natural subsoil which over the whole site was found to comprise a stiff reddish clay 
containing cobblestones with occasional pockets of fine yellow sand. The removal 
of the upper filling, however, revealed that the pit was, in effect, double, with a 
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larger, shallow excavation, 4:4 ft. in maximum width and 1-o ft. in maximum 
depth on the south-east, separated by an unexcavated ridge of natural clay from a 
smaller pit, the floor of which sloped gently down from ground level on the north- 
east to a maximum depth of 1-6 ft. on the south-west, where the wall of the pit was 
irregularly undercut. Filling the trough-like bottom of the smaller pit, and extend- 
ing up the slope to cover the ground-surface adjacent, was a heavy deposit of 
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charcoal, identified as oak; it was several inches deep at the bottom, and here con- 
tained a number of small cobbles, all disintegrated by heat. The floor and walls of 
the pit, however, were entirely devoid of the signs of scorching that must inevitably 
have accompanied the burning of the wood in situ, so that there is no doubt that 
the charcoal was deposited after carbonization by burning elsewhere. The upper 
filling of the smaller pit, consisting of fair-sized cobbles loosely packed in loamy 
sand, was indistinguishable from that of the larger excavation adjacent; a fair 
amount of charcoal, all small pieces and all identified as oak, was distributed 
throughout the filling, and a complete ‘stick’ of carbonized oak was found lying on 
top of the filling at ground level. 

The larger pit contained nothing to reveal its purpose, but that it was intended 
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for the reception of a burial is unlikely. In the first place, there was no staining of 
the bottom such as the decay of organic matter might produce, and secondly the 
presence of unburnt animal bone, found lying on the old surface under the mound 
material elsewhere, suggests that an interment, had it ever existed, would have 
remained recognizable. 


The Burial Complex (fig. 4; pl. 11 3) 


What may be recognized as the principal, if not in strict point of time also the 
primary, burial was located less than a foot east of the central pit (pit 1). Above a 
thin smear of charcoal paste, overlying the old surface, was found a food-vessel 
(F.V. 1; fig. 7, 1) in collapsed condition, lying on its side with mouth towards the 
north-west and scattered around it the remains of a cremated burial (cremation 1) 
too fragmentary to indicate more than the presence of one individual. The pottery 
vessel had been considerably damaged, and the bones disturbed by root action, 
and indeed the presence of tree roots throughout the whole of the central area made 
the excavation of disintegrating pottery and bone an extremely arduous task. 

East and south-west of pit 1 were three shallow scoops (pits. 2-4) cut 3 or 4 in. 
deep in the subsoil. Pit 2, 6 ft. to the south-east, was oval in shape, 3 ft. long by 
2 ft. wide, containing a food-vessel (F.V. 2; fig. 7, 2) lying on its side, mouth 
towards the north-west and packed around within the area of the pit, but not 
covered, by grey sand which included a little charcoal and a small flint flake. 
Pit 3, 4 ft. south-west of pit 1, was elongated in form, 4 ft. long and about a foot 
wide, waisted at the centre and lined throughout with fine charcoal paste, in which 
oak was the only wood identified. Here again, the absence of scorching indicated 
that the charcoal did not result from burning iz situ, but a slight hardening and 
reddening of the floor at one point suggested that it was introduced when still hot. 
At the constriction, a food-vessel (F.V. 3; 7, 3) stood base downwards on the floor 
of the pit, tilted considerably towards the east, packed into position by grey sand 
which filled the pit nearly to the level of the old eminem and above which 
the food-vessel protruded. In neither pit 2 nor pit 3 were there signs of cremated 
bone, and it is certain that the food-vessels did not accompany burials. Finally, less 
than a foot beyond pit 3 lay pit 4, no more than a roughly pear-shaped scoop, 2 ft. 
long, filled with burnt soil containing oak charcoal. It was, however, remarkable 
for one feature, the presence of three small cobblestones, evidently intentionally 
placed and deliberately spaced in a line along the length of the pit (pl. 111 3). 

To the north-east of pit 3 the ground surface had been slightly hollowed and 
here covered by a heavy deposit of charcoal extending, in decreasing density, up 
to and possibly, but not certainly, over the filling of pit 1. The same deposit, 
moreover, continued to stain the old surface beneath cremation 1 with its associated 
food-vessel, and the significance of this observation will appear later when the 
sequence of events in connexion with the disposition of the burials is discussed. 

North of pit 1, four small boulders, about 1-4 ft. long, and rather less in breadth 
and thickness, suggest, from consideration of their obviously deliberate and careful 
placing, some significant function in burial ritual (fig. 4, marked a Bc p). On plan, 
they were disposed to occupy the corners of a rectangle, 7-0 ft. long and 4:5 ft. 
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cremation 6 behind horizontal ranging pole. Peristalith on left, showing curk-stones 13-22 
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a. Pit 1 from the east. The boulder, right, found overlying the 
filling, has been moved slightly out of position 


4. Pit 4 from the south, showing cobbles iz situ with Pit 3 
beyond. Scale in inches 


c. Detail of ritual hearth from the east. Scale in inches 
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wide; three of the boulders were simply bedded on the old ground-surface, the 
fourth, on the south, being placed at the edge of pit 1, and partially overlying the 
filling. 

Te cover the central pit and cremation 1 a low mound of orange sand and cobbles, 
probably originally partly excavated from pit 1 itself, had been thrown up, extend- 
ing east to cover a roughly oval area, about 17 ft. long from east to west and about 
10 ft. from north to south. The edges were irregular and difficult to determine, 
particularly on the north where the orange sand merged without clear division into 
closely similar material later heaped against it. In section this mound appeared to 
fall away sharply at the margins, where the cobbles seemed to be most tightly 
packed, and stepped up, gradually, to reach a maximum height of 2 ft. It con- 
tained much charcoal, identified as oak and hazel, and many small fragments of 
calcined human bone, while at one point on its surface were found numerous lime- 
stone chippings splintered by intense heat. 

At the base of this central mound, close to its northern limit, two cremation 
burials had been placed. In one (cremation 2) the burnt bones, representing an 
adult, occupied a more or less compact area, about 15 by 10 in., resting directly on 
the old surface, which was scorched and hardened, indicating that the remains had 
been deposited when hot. If this material did indeed come direct from the pyre it 
had evidently been sifted before deposition, for very little charcoal was present 
among the bones. South of cremation 2, and 3 ft. away, lay cremation 3, repre- 
sented by a small heap of calcined bones covering an area about 9g in. in diameter, 
and, in Mr. Cowley’s opinion, indicating the remains of a child. It was separated 
from the old surface, which here was covered by the charcoal spread extending 
north-east from pit 3, by an inch or so of sand. The burnt bones were fairly clean, 
and included a few fragments only of oak charcoal. 

Two further cremations, both accompanied by food-vessels, were, or had origin- 
ally been, placed on the top of the central mound itself. To accommodate the first 
(cremation 4) a shallow excavation, about 20 by 16 in., the long axis lying east to 
west, had been made in the surface, and in this the burnt bones had been deposited. 
The underlying sand was scorched in places, indicating the introduction of the 
bones when hot; the material was quite clean save for a little charcoal. Two 
individuals were represented, since Mr. Cowley was able to identify the odontoid 
processes of two second cervical vertebrae among the fragments. At the south side, 
actually placed on top of some of the bone, was a food-vessel (F.V. 4; fig. 7, 4) 
standing base downwards and tilted slightly to the south. 

On the steeper, southern slope of the central mound the shattered and incomplete 
remains of a food-vessel (F.V. 5; fig. 7, 5) were found, mouth downwards, and 
wedged into position among the cobblestones. Fragments of calcined bone were 
scattered around it down the slope and also higher up on the flat top of the mound 
itself; they represent the remains of (probably) an adult (cremation 5). There 
seemed no doubt that the cremation, accompanied by the food-vessel, had originally 
been placed, like cremation 4, on top of the central mound, but that owing to some 
mishap during its envelopment beneath further deposits of barrow material, the 
pottery vessel had been displaced and, with part of the burial, swept down the slope 
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to come to rest where it was uncovered. The base of the food-vessel, in fact, must 
have rolled farther, for it was found, as it had been thrown up with the later covering 
material, several inches above the central mound. 

These were the last burials to be deposited within the primary barrow. The flanks 
of the central mound were thereupon covered by deposits of orange sand, contain- 
ing fragments of oak charcoal, extending over and sealing both cremations 4 and 5, 
so that the burial area was marked by a low irregular heap, roughly circular on plan 
and about 20 ft. in diameter, but with a re-entrant on the south-east where the face 
of the underlying orange sand and cobble mound apparently remained exposed. 
It is doubtful if any significance can be attributed to this last feature: the whole 
work was extremely haphazard, and its limits difficult to define, for the orange sand 
merged at places indefinitely into the mixed sand and loam material beneath which 
it was eventually concealed. 

It remains to consider the various features of the burial complex described above, 
and to determine if possible their place in the sequence of burial ritual. There 
seems little doubt that pit 1 must be regarded as the primary feature on the site, 
and it seems reasonable to suggest that the excavation and use of the smaller, 
adjacent, pits 2-4 is to be connected likewise with preliminary ritual practices. The 
charcoal spread, north-east of pit 3, may well be contemporary, and extends, as 
already described, under the central orange sand and cobble mound, perhaps over 
the filling of pit 1, and evidently continued to underlie cremation 1. The stone 
setting, ABCD, is certainly later than the use and filling of pit 1; it seems essential to 
regard the stones as a group, and one of them was found to partially overlie the 
filling of the central pit. These features, then, may have already served their initial 
purpose before the introduction of any of the cremation burials, and of these, 
cremation 1, isolated beneath the central mound, was clearly the first to be 
deposited, and evidently constitutes the principal burial. At what stage food-vessels 
2 and 3 were placed in their respective pits is uncertain. Food-vessel 2 did in fact 
appear to be partially covered by a tongue of orange sand extending downwards 
from the central mound, but whether it was originally intended to be thus concealed 
(and thus presumably contemporary with cremation 1) or whether the apparent 
covering was due to collapse of loose sand is uncertain. From their position, 
cremations 2 and 3 at the base of, and cremations 4 and 5 actually on top of, the 
central mound, must be later than the raising of the mound itself. 

Significantly, there was no indication of any appreciable interval between the 
introduction of the first cremation and that of the last, so that the burials, to all 
intents and purposes, must be considered contemporary. 


The Internal Walling (fig. 4) 


The next addition in the course of construction of the barrow was a ring-wall— 
or more correctly, perhaps, spread—of cobbles, penannular in plan, encircling an 
area about 24 ft. in diameter, and with an opening, about 13 ft. wide, towards the 
east. It represents, in purpose, an enclosure to the burial area. The walling itself 
varied considerably in width, and as the illustrations demonstrate, was of extremely 
ragged construction; at one point on the north, indeed, it was represented merely 
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by a loose scatter of stones In height the walling ranged from single cobbles on the 
outer perimeter increasing to two, three, or four in depth on the inner face. The 
cobbles, like all other stones utilized in the construction being of glacial origin, ranged 
in size from a few inches up to a foot or so in diameter, and were for the most part 
compacted sufficiently firmly to require a pickaxe to loosen them. 

There are clear indications that the ring-wall cannot be regarded as a primary 
feature; it not only covered pit 4, which was exposed only after the removal of the 
overlying wall-stones, but also in places extended over the slope of orange sand 
thrown up to cover the central sand and cobble heap and adjacent burials (see 
fig. 5, section A—B). For the most part, however, the cobbles were founded directly 
on the old surface. To the south of the gap on the east the wall-stones had been 
laid in a shallow excavation, 3 or 4 in. deep, which extended for a distance of about 
9 ft. from the opening, an unexplained peculiarity for which there appeared to be 
no apparent purpose.! 

Above the surface of the cobbles, over most of the area of the wall, appeared a 
dark layer containing burnt material and producing much finely comminuted char- 
coal, including fragments ‘strongly resembling, and possibly identical with, cherry’. 
On the evidence available, no explanation can safely be advanced to account for its 
presence, and its occurrence can only be recorded: but it may be possible to see 
here some stage in the ritual observances accompanying the progressive sealing of 
the burial area. 


The Barrow Mound (figs. 4 and 5) 


Over the burial area, the ring-wall, and beyond, the material of the barrow 
mound was now thrown up, covering an area, circular in plan, 53 ft. from east to 
west and 49 ft. from north to south, rising to a maximum height of no more than 
2:5 ft. The material was for the most part of mixed sand and loam, evidently not 
derived from excavation into the subsoil but rather scraped up from surrounding 
surface deposits; it was extremely difficult to distinguish any marked stratification 
in the material, but here and there, especially on the east, distinct lines of successive 
tipping could be discerned. A large amount of charcoal was scattered throughout 
the mound, predominantly hazel, but including oak, willow, elder, and a single 
specimen ‘with dendritically arranged vessels, similar to those of common Buck- 
thorn’; and at one place on the north margin a considerable amount of oak-wood 
had been burnt at an intermediate stage in the construction. Pieces of calcined 
human bone, fragments of unburnt animal bone, and a few scraps of pottery of 
which only a sherd of food-vessel was recognizable (fig. 8, 5) were likewise distributed 
throughout the mound material or on the old surface beneath. Several flint flakes 
were also present and, lying on the old surface, a small flint scraper (fig. 8, 2). 

At the end of this stage, then, the barrow appeared as a low mound, sloping 
gently from the centre to within a foot or so of the circumference, where it fell 
sharply away to ground level—an insignificant monument indeed, had it been 
permitted to remain thus (pl. 11 4). 


' Unless, of course, the original intention was to excavate a ring-ditch, a project abandoned in favour 
of the stone walling found. 
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The Cairn (pl. v1) 


Enveloping the barrow-mound, however, was now erected an imposing stone 
cairn, more or less flat-topped and with a roughly constructed face, built to a 
batter, which either followed the circumference of the underlying mound or else 
was founded some 9g in. or a foot up its slope. 

The material of the cairn was composed of cobbles or boulders, all of local glacial 
origin, ranging in size from a few inches up to a foot in diameter or more. A stone 
considerably larger in size was occasionally encountered, the largest found measur- 
ing 23 by 20 in. and from 3 to § in. in thickness. The stones were heaped up with- 
out any deliberate attempt at producing a stable structure and used indiscriminately, 
irrespective of size or shape, although there was a tendency for the larger stones to 
occur towards the perimeter of the cairn. Since the cairn itself was built to a flat 
surface, and the underlying barrow-mound assumed a saucer-shaped profile, the 
cobbles perforce increased in depth towards the cairn face; at the centre they were 
laid one, occasionally two, deep, at the face three or four deep, although irregular 
size and placing precluded any consistency whatsoever in the work. The standard 
of the building, in fact, differed considerably throughout the structure. On the 
north-east and north-west the facing-stones were quite carefully laid, standing to a 
height of 22 in., the work becoming increasingly shoddy towards the south where 
the construction had so deteriorated that whole sections of the facing had fallen 
bodily away from the cairn mass, slipping down the tail of the underlying mound 
which was accordingly exposed to view (pl. 1v a). The cairn, the stones of which 
were firmly locked together, provided a formidable obstacle to any interference 
with the barrow and, in fact, so stoutly resisted the efforts at penetration by the 
workmen that tools were cast aside and the stones laboriously grubbed out by hand. 
Torn and bleeding fingers contributed an eloquent testimony to the solidity of the 
construction. 


The Peristalith (pls. 1v b, vb, v1) 


At distances of from 4:5 to 7 ft. from the cairn facing, and lying for the most 
part on the circumference of a circle 64 ft. in diameter, was an irregularly spaced 
stone curb or peristalith. Owing to the limits of excavation on the south, the total 
number of curbstones was not recovered, but within the area exposed they num- 
bered thirty. 

The curbstones were all of local, glacial origin, for the most part of Yoredale 
sandstones, but including ganisters (nos. 2, 21, 27), a quartz dolerite (no. 29), and 
a black crinoidal limestone (no. 14), all erratics brought down by the Teesdale— 
Wensleydale ice. They differed considerably in size, the largest (no. 14) measuring 
34X19 X14 in., the smallest (no. 1), no more than a mere cobblestone, a foot long 
and a few inches in diameter. There was no attempt to space the curbstones 
regularly, and only between nos. 20—5 was there any fairly consistent interval. 

' It is, of course, possible that the peristalith, as since the stones were merely bedded on the surface, 
found, was incomplete, for stones could easily have no indication of their former presence would be 


been removed before concealment of the remainder _ recoverable. 
beneath the secondary mound (below, p. 18); if so, 
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Elsewhere the stones tended to be grouped together, with wide gaps between one 
group and the next, viz. nos. 2-7, 8-12, 13-19, and 26-30. The curbstones were 
all bedded directly on the old surface; no earthfast stones were anywhere introduced 
into the construction of the barrow. 

The curbstones in three instances may be termed composite: no. 20 comprising 
a flagstone 22x 10X3 in. supported on three cobblestones; no. 22, a boulder 
22X11 XQ in. lying along the circumference of the peristalith with a flagstone, 
20X12 5 in., placed on it at right angles; and no. 26, a boulder, 13x11 in., 
supporting a stone of rather smaller dimensions. Cobblestones were found tightly 
wedged against the flanks of curbstones 16 and 23, but serving no apparent pur- 
pose as the stones themselves were firmly bedded and required no support. 

Recent research elsewhere has suggested that the site of the barrow might be 
closed off by some form of ritual wall or fence, within which the burial ceremonies 
were conducted by the initiated. Since nothing had been found to suggest the 
presence of such a barrier at Quernhow, it was considered whether the peristalith 
had fulfilled this purpose, becoming in effect a primary feature on the site. In the 
nature of things, any conclusion was impossible, but some form of activity, at any 
rate, had been practised before its erection. On the old surface underlying many 
of the curbstones were found numerous flecks of charcoal, and adjacent to nos. 2, 
10, and 23 were heavily burnt patches, the last producing hazel and cherry-wood 
charcoal, which extended underneath the stones themselves. A tiny scrap of Bronze 
Age pottery was recovered from beneath no. 14. 


The Retaining-Bank (fig. 5; pl. v 4) 

It was obvious that, had the cairn facing remained exposed, the ill-founded 
structure would have collapsed within a matter of weeks; indeed, stones were 
constantly falling during the comparatively short time it was exposed during the 
excavations. The amount of stone found to have collapsed, however, as indicated 
on the plan, was surprisingly small and no more, in fact, than might be expected 
to tumble during the actual building of the cairn. For retaining the facing in 
position, a bank of stiff dark sandy loam, containing a few cobblestones, had been 
heaped up, extending outwards as far as, and occasionally beyond, the peristalith. 
The peristalith, however, remained exposed, marking the limit of the monument: 
one curbstone alone (no. 11) was completely enveloped and only located after the 
retaining-bank had been removed. The material of the bank was rammed hard 
against the facing, nearly firm enough to resist a pick, and had obviously been 
tamped into position, becoming gradually looser towards the outside. It contained 
a considerable amount of charcoal, some of it identified as oak and hazel, which 
became more frequent towards the bottom and also thickly covered the old ground- 
level below. In general, the consolidation of the bank on the south was much less 
thorough than on the north, a deterioration that has already been observed in the 
construction of the cairn-facing on the south side. 

With the addition of the retaining bank, the building of the primary monument 
at Quernhow was complete, and the photograph reproduced on pl. 1 testifies to 
the impressiveness of its construction. No ditch was present, as an exploratory 
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a. Cairn face on the south-east showing collapsed stonework below inch scale. Retaining bank in section, 
left: curb-stones 2—5 in foreground 


4. View from the east, showing peristalith and retaining bank on the south side of the barrow, with cairn 
surface to the right 
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2 a. North-west quadrant from the south, showing cairn face right, and retaining bank in section. Behind 
inch scale, stone heap covering curb-stone 22 and secondary cremation 7 


4. View from the south, showing peristalith and retaining bank on the west side of the barrow, with cairn 
surface on the right 
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trench, dug for a distance of 28 ft. beyond the limit of the peristalith on the north- 
west, was sufficient to prove. It may be advisable to stress that there are no grounds 
for the belief that the barrow, at this stage, was either partially or wholly enveloped 
in any form of earth or sand covering. The evidence, such as it is, is entirely 
against it. 

1. Trodden into the surface of the retaining-bank were numerous scraps of 
pottery, of characteristic food-vessel paste, and it is not unreasonable to assume 
their accumulation over an interval of years. 

2. The crinoidal limestone boulder, curbstone 14, was found to have been 
severely weathered, so much so that the surface peeled, skin-like, away when 
isolated from the superimposed soil (pl. v 4, foreground). The stone stood prac- 
tically free of the retaining-bank, and the decomposition extended to all exposed 
surfaces, although the underside, being protected, exhibited no evidence of weather- 
ing. It is only logical to assume that the boulder must have remained exposed for 
some considerable time to reflect so strikingly the ravages of wind and rain. The 
possibility that the stone was reduced to a weathered condition Jefore inclusion in 
the peristalith must of course be recognized, for had it then rested on the same 
bedding surface as when found the effect would have been similar. 


The Secondary Phase 


At some time, probably not a great many years after the completion of the 
original barrow, the monument was adapted to accommodate further burials, when 
alterations and additions to its structure finally completely changed it to outward 
view (see pl. v1, where secondary features are shown in black). 

As plan and photographs show, the stone cairn of the primary mound when 
uncovered was found to be lacking over an irregular area, 32 ft. from east to west, 
and 22 ft. from north to south, at the centre of the barrow. At the same time, 
several heaps or spreads of cobblestones were located either beyond the confines of 
the original structure or else overlying its retaining bank, but separated from both 
old surface-level and bank by an accumulation of loamy sand. Further spreads of 
cobbles certainly lay outside the limits of the excavation, and an explanation of their 
presence had obviously to take into consideration their non-structural and entirely 
haphazard placing. It was, indeed, possible to consider them as builders’ dumps, 
intended for inclusion in barrow construction, but, if so, their stratigraphical position 
divorced them from any connexion with the primary mound, and no later work 
necessitating their use was apparent. It was clear, in fact, that rather than serving 
as potential building-material, the cobbles had originally comprised part of the 
monument and were derived from the central clearance of the cairn. 


The Secondary Burial 


On the south-west side of the clearing two projecting arms of original cairn material 
had been left undisturbed, and immediately beyond, the surface of the cairn had 
been penetrated for the insertion of a cremation burial (cremation 6). Here the 
cairn stones had been removed to provide a space, about 3 ft. in diameter, large 
enough to accommodate the remains, which rested directly on the undisturbed 
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surface of the underlying barrow mound. The calcined bones, largely reduced to 
ash, occupied an area about 12 by Io in., with occasional scattered fragments 
beyond. The material was of relatively large amount and according to Mr. Cowley 
represented the remains of an adult and child; it was fairly clean, containing a few 
fragments of charcoal only, and had obviously been introduced when hot, for the 
underlying surface was heavily scorched and blackened. To the north-west was 
placed a food-vessel (F.V. 6; fig. 7, 6), standing upright, against which the bones 
were packed, and from among the bones themselves was extracted a flint plano- 
convex knife (fig. 8, 1) crazed and fractured by heat. After the placing of the 
remains, the burial pit was refilled, and over it, projecting above the cairn surface, 
was raised a low heap of cobbles, roughly oval on plan, about 7 ft. across at the 
maximum width, and two or three cobbles in height. The cairn surface adjacent 
had evidently been robbed to provide some at least of the material for this stone 
heap, and here a circular depression marked the site of the quarry-pit. 

The location of this secondary burial furnishes a suitable explanation to account 
for the central clearance of the cairn: to provide an arena for the ritual observances 
that presumably accompanied its concealment. The position of the burial, more- 
over, framed within two projecting arms of the cairn material, even suggests that 
those projections were deliberately retained iz situ, for it is difficult otherwise to 
understand why the constituent cobbles, so easily raised, were not utilized to form 
part of the stone heap covering the burial instead of resorting to material that could 
only with difficulty be loosened from its setting. 

Just north of the approximate centre of the barrow a low heap of cobbles, 
about 3:5 ft. across, stood within the area of the clearing, but its purpose 
remained unexplained. It is quite certain that the act of cremation did not 
take place on the monument; the exposed surface of the barrow mound, although 
freely scattered with charcoal, gave no indication of the intense heat required. 
As in the case of the primary burials, the pyre had stood beyond the site of the 
barrow. 


The Dedicatory Burial 


A second burial (cremation 7) which must be associated with the secondary 
phase at Quernhow was located immediately north-east of curbstone 22, above the 
retaining-bank of the primary barrow and separated from it by a thin deposit of 
loamy sand. The remains, representing one adult, occupied a compact area, 16 by 
10 in., but with a scatter of bones extending beyond to actually overlie part of the 
lower stone of the composite curbstone, and protected on three sides by a U-shaped 
setting of cobbles, open towards the south-west. Partially above the site of both 
burial and adjacent curbstone had in turn been dumped a heap of cobbles derived 
from the robbing of the cairn centre; it was clear, therefore, that the placing of the 
underlying cremation preceded the ceremonies which, it has been suggested, 
attended the disposition of the central, and obviously principal, secondary burial. 
Cremation 7 may with some reason thus be identified as a dedicatory burial, serv- 
ing to reconsecrate the monument following the decision to re-use it for burial 
purposes. 
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The Ritual Hearth (fig. 6; pl. 111 ¢) 


On the north-east side of the barrow, adjacent to curbstones 26-9, situated 
above the retaining-bank of the original structure, but, as in the case of cremation 7, 
separated from it by a deposit of loamy sand, was uncovered a stone-built hearth, 
about 3°5 ft. in diameter. It was paved with small flagstones of ferruginous grit, 
the only instance of the use of this stone throughout the barrow and obviously 
selected for its reddish colouring. The stones were laid with care, in places 


RITUAL HEARTH 
DETAILS 


NOTE: CHARCOAL SHOWN STIPPLED 


/ PLAN OF HEARTH 
N 


CURB STONE 27 
SECTION SHOWING POSITION RELATIVE TO BANK 
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accurately jointed so that the space between the flags was reduced to a minimum; 
there was a large gap, or re-entrant, on the west, however, where the flagstones, 
possibly intentionally, were entirely absent. At two places large cobbles of Yoredale 
sandstone were placed on the flagged surface of the hearth. Covering the southern 
half of the paved area, and extending a little beyond its perimeter, was an extremely 
heavy accumulation of charcoal, representing the wood of cherry, ash, willow, and 
chestnut, which from the evidence of the burning had obviously been carbonized 
in situ; nothing else whatsoever was found. The absence of food refuse, although 
possibly fortuitous, does indicate that the hearth was never used for cooking 
purposes, and it is suggested that its function was in fact the preparation of the 
wood-charcoal with which it was found to be covered. Sir Cyril Fox, in his con- 
vincing reconstructions of burial ritual, based on the evidence recovered from the 
excavation of barrows in South Wales, has stressed the importance of the use of 
charcoal in these ceremonies,! and accordingly a ritual explanation of the hearth at 
eg. at Pond Cairn, Arch. Ixxxvii, 157. Fox, indeed, asks: ‘Specially burnt for the occasion?” 
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Quernhow is advanced with some confidence. The careful construction, and above 
all the use of specially selected stones, must fit it for a purpose more significant than 
the mere cooking-place of the barrow builders. 

It has been suggested above (p. 15) that the cairn covering was left exposed on 
completion of work on the primary mound, and a further point in support of this 
argument can be introduced here. In the interstices of the cobble surface were 
found, together with a small flint scraper (fig. 8, 4), many fragments of charcoal, 
including hazel and chestnut; and since the only other place where chestnut char- 
coal was observed anywhere on the site was on the stones of the ritual hearth, the 
cairn surface was presumably exposed for the charcoal to be scattered or blown 
there. In other words, since the hearth is demonstrably a secondary feature, the 
cairn must obviously have remained exposed until after the hearth was constructed 
for use in connexion with the ritual attending the introduction of the secondary 
burial. 

Some evidence, admittedly inconclusive, for a similar exposure of the retain- 
ing-bank and peristalith of the primary mound has also been examined. Now, 
in describing cremation 7 and the ritual hearth, both secondary features, they 
were noted to be separated from the underlying bank by a deposit of loamy sand, 
and the cobble heaps, derived from the secondary clearing of the cairn centre, were 
likewise found to overlie a similar accumulation. Reference to fig. 5 (section AB) 
will readily demonstrate the stratigraphical position of these stone heaps, and they 
will be observed to lie fairly high over the retaining bank, but slope gradually 
downwards until, in places, they rest directly on the old surface-level beyond. It is 
therefore necessary to inquire whether the underlying material indicates a covering 
of bank and peristalith, thrown up by the original builders, and therefore repre- 
senting an integral part of the primary construction. In my opinion, this is not the 
case; there was no distinction whatsoever between the deposits below the stone 
heaps and ritual hearth and those that covered them, and it seems only reasonable 
to expect some indication of any interval of time that may have separated them. 
Rather, it is necessary to assume that the loamy sand heaped over retaining bank 
and peristalith (but not, evidently, over the cairn surface) was thrown up as part of 
the secondary enlargement of the barrow, and before the secondary burials had 
been deposited. 


The Mound-Covering 


The secondary burials finally inserted, the whole site was enveloped in a mound 
of loamy sand, which was found to cover the underlying cairn to a maximum depth 
of about 9 in., with plough-soil and humus above. The presence of plough-soil, of 
course, explains the insignificant height of the covering mound; local inhabitants 
strongly denied the ploughing of the barrow, and this may indeed be true within 
living memory, as the name Quernhow Pasture, in which field the barrow lies, 
attests. But Mr. B. W. J. Kent, with the practised eye of the farmer, informs me 
that in the past he has discerned undoubted signs of ploughing over the site, 
and this must, in part, explain the spread condition of the mound prior to 
excavation. 
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In the circumstances, it is obviously impossible to estimate the area covered by 
the barrow on completion of the secondary work, but there were indications that, 
at least in its present condition, its perimeter did not extend much beyond a distance 
of 25 ft. from the peristalith, giving an overall diameter of 114 ft. 

One final feature requires mention. On the north-east side of the barrow, just 
beyond the base of the bank of the primary mound, a cremation burial (cremation 8) 
had been inserted to rest a few inches above the old surface. The remains represent 
one individual, probably adult, but beyond indicating a last recognizable use of the 
monument, no indication of date was forthcoming. 

In the secondary mound, eight sherds of late-first to second-century Romano— 
British coarse pottery were found, of which the rim of an Antonine dish was the 
only recognizable fragment. The Roman road from Aldborough to Catterick must 
pass very close to the site of the barrow, and it is not therefore surprising that an 
occasional fragment of Roman pottery should become incorporated in the material 
of the upper mound. 
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Pottery 


Fig. 7, 1. Food-vessel found with cremation 1 (p. 7). Ht. 4-7 in.; diam. of mouth 5:2 in.; 
diam. of base 2-4 in. Reddish-brown body with black core, buff to brown surfaces. On 
internal bevel of rim three coarsely cord-impressed lines, interrupted at three places by three 
or four transverse rows of similar ornament. 

Fig. 7, 2. Food-vessel found in pit 2 (p. 7). Ht. 4:2 in.; diam. of mouth 5-4 in.; diam. of 
base 2-7 in. Brown body with black core, buff to brown surfaces. On outside, below rim, 
row of oblique nail impressions, with two further rows on shoulder. The hollow neck is 
encircled by four rows of heavily impressed cord ornament, with another row below the 
shoulder, and two rows of similar ornament on the flat, slightly bevelled, top of the rim. 

Fig. 7, 3. Food-vessel found in pit 3 (p. 7). Ht. 5:5 in.; diam. of mouth 5-7 in.; diam. of 
base 2:4 in. Reddish-brown body with black core, buff to brown surfaces with reddish 
tones. Shoulder encircled by narrow incised groove, with blunt, rounded impressions at 
irregular intervals, interrupted by four oval, unperforated stops. Outside of rim ornamented 
by a row of small, sharply cut, round impressions; there are seven to eight rows of opposed 
fine cord impressions on the hollow neck, and a further row below the shoulder. The 
broad, slightly concave, internal bevel of the rim is bordered by fine cord-impressed lines, 
enclosing two rows of small piercings similar to those on the outside. Above the base are 
two rows of heavier jabbed impressions, enclosing a row of oblique oval incisions. The base 
is provided with a rudimentary foot-stand, formed by a circular groove scooped out with the 
finger. The bottom of the groove and the foot-ring are ornamented with jabbed impres- 
sions formed by the same tool as those on the side above the base. 

Fig. 7, 4. Food-vessel found with cremation 4 (p. 9). Ht. 3:8 in.; diam. of mouth 4:8 in.; 
diam. of base 2-0 in. Black body, brown surfaces. Row of oblique incisions on outside of 
rim; three rows of deeply cut incisions on hollow neck, two more below shoulder and on 
internal bevel of rim. 

Fig. 7, 5. Food-vessel found with cremation 5 (p. 9). Dimensions as reconstructed. Ht. 
5°2 in.; diam. of mouth 5-3 in.; diam. of base 3-0 in. Reddish-brown body with grey core, 
brown surfaces. Decoration entirely by oblique nail-incisions, in rows above shoulder, on 
internal bevel of rim, and above base, but irregularly disposed elsewhere. 
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Fig. 7, 6. Food-vessel found with secondary cremation 6 (p. 16). Ht. 4-1 in.; diam. of mouth 
4°85 in.; diam. of base 3-2 in. Brown body with greyish core, reddish-brown surfaces with 
grey and buff tones. Three rows of opposed oblique incisions on hollow neck, with further 
row below shoulder. Oblique, rather heavier, incisions on internal bevel, and shorter, 
oblique incisions on flat top of rim. 

Fig. 8, 1. Plano-convex knife, fractured and splintered by the action of heat. Found among 
the burnt bones of cremation 6. 


Fig. 8, 2. End scraper, showing delicate scale pressure-flaking. From old surface under 
primary mound. 


Fig. 8, 3. Narrow blade, fractured at one end, with long edges trimmed by pressure-flaking. 
From material of primary mound. 

Fig. 8, 4. ‘Thumb scraper, exhibiting delicate scale pressure-flaking. From surface of cairn. 

Fig. 8, 5. Fragment of neck of food-vessel from mound of primary barrow (p. 11). Brown 
body with black core, light-brown surfaces. Incised lattice pattern. 


SUMMARY 


Over the great mass of the Yorkshire Pennines indications of Beaker-Food- 
Vessel penetration are rare, and concentrated on or near the course of the east to 
west trade-route that utilized the crossing of the York moraine and the Aire Gap.! 
The eastern foothills, however, rising gently from the plain of York along the out- 
crop of the magnesian limestone, provide country suitable and certainly appro- 
priated for settlement,? and here, beyond Ripon, there is ample evidence for a 
concentration that, from extant remains, is not paralleled elsewhere west of Ouse. 
The significance of the great earthworks at Thornborough and Hutton Moor is, 
in the absence of excavation, by no means clear, but even if the origin of the class 
of monument to which they belong is at present sub judice, they are, on existing 
evidence elsewhere, unlikely to be later than the advent of the Beaker people in 
Yorkshire. The fusion between Beaker intruders and Neolithic survivors is repre- 
sented in the region by the presence of the characteristic food-vessel pottery, and 
at this time, about the middle of the second millennium B.c.,4 the barrow at Quern- 
how was erected, overlooking the forest and swamp of the Vale of Mowbray 
towards the escarpment of the eastern hills. 

1. At the centre of the site selected, a double pit was first excavated, evidently 
not for purpose of burial, but to fulfil a ritual function, in connexion with which a 
considerable amount of charcoal was deposited in the smaller component before the 
whole excavation was refilled with a homogeneous deposit of large cobbles and 
sand. Presumably at the same time, and similarly of ritual significance, three small 


? Raistrick, ‘Bronze Age Settlement of the 
North of England’, Arch. Ael., Series 4, viii, with 
distribution maps. 

2 At North Deighton, 13 miles south of Ripon, 
for instance, the material of a Food-Vessel barrow 
contained much Neolithic B and Beaker pottery 
which must certainly be derived from an adjacent 
occupation site yet to be located. P.P.8.v, 251. 

3 Elgee (Archaeology of Yorkshire, 78) relates the 
Henge monuments to the adjacent barrows of mid- 


Bronze Age Urn-folk. Piggott’s excavations at 
Cairnpapple Hill, West Lothian, however, indicat- 
ing the dismantling of a Henge monument to 
accommodate a cairn of Food-Vessel date, clearly 
demonstrates a break in religious tradition, P.8.4.8. 
Ixxxii, 115. 

4 Or Middle Bronze Period A, as defined in the 
Handbook of the Prehistoric Archaeology of Britain 
(Oxford, 1932). 
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shallow scoops' were dug, one to the east and two to the south-west; food-vessels an 
were deposited in two of them, and in the other three small cobblestones spaced in se 
a line along the length of the pit. After the filling of the central pit, a rectangular th 
setting of boulders was erected to the north.? of 
2. All burials were after cremation, the bones cleansed before disposal, and in th 
two cases at least interred when still hot from the pyre. The first to be deposited, p2 
accompanied by a food-vessel, was placed adjacent to the central pit and then, co 
together with it, covered by a low irregular mound of sand and cobbles. Two ae 
: unaccompanied cremations, an adult and child respectively, were in turn placed at in 
: the foot of this central mound on the south-west, and on the summit two further EF 
cremation deposits, each with a food-vessel, representing three individuals, one in 
adult. The burial complex was finally concealed by heaping sand over and around 
: the central mound, to occupy an ill-defined area about 20 ft. in diameter; in course cc 
: of this work one cremation was displaced and the associated food-vessel broken. ft 
3. The burial area was next enclosed by a penannular wall of cobbles, roughly oO 
: and irregularly constructed, with an opening to the east; its surface was thickly 
covered by burnt material which may result from further observances associated with it 
: the ceremonial closing of the tomb. It was in turn concealed beneath the material of 
the barrow mound, covering an area 50 ft. in diameter and rising to a maximum $} 
height of 2-5 ft., built of loamy sand stripped from adjacent surface deposits. a 
3 4. Astone cairn was finally added to envelop the mound completely. This cairn e 
: was flat topped, with a poorly constructed face that required the immediate presence r 
of a retaining-bank to preserve its stability. The base of the bank was marked bya 
a stone curb, enclosing an area of 64 ft. diameter. a 
5. At some time, probably not long after the completion of the primary barrow, c 
E the site was again required to accommodate further burials after cremation. The U 
4 original retaining-bank and peristalith were first concealed by deposits of sand* and 
E 1 Similar excavations are frequently noted by Die Bauart der Einzelgraber, cf. Nieuwedrentsche . 
: Mortimer and Greenwell in the Wold barrows Volksalmanak, 1939, 16, Afb. 19, ibid. 1941, 12, ( 


(British Barrows, 9). They range from one to six 
in number in the same barrow, and although sited 
anywhere relative to the centre show a marked 
preference for the south-east quadrant. They vary 
from 05 to 3:0 ft. in depth, and from 1-0 to 6-0 ft. 
across, although occasionally exceeding these dimen- 
sions. The filling of these pits is by no means 
constant; although potsherds are quite frequently 
included (in occupation soil?), I can quote only one 
instance of the presence of the entire vessel, a food- 
vessel in Mortimer’s barrow 103. Mortimer en- 
countered these pits in 26 barrows; in 4 instances 
with primary burial(s) with Beaker, in 6 cases with 
Food-Vessel, and once with both. 

2 This feature is unexplained. A square timber 
construction has been noted to support the funeral 
pyre in Wessex (P.P.8. vii, 92), and Van Giffen 
has interpreted quadrangular settings of post-holes 
in certain Dutch barrows as shrines (examples in 


Afb. 8; but see Piggott, Arch. Fourn. xcvi, 219). 

3 Interrupted stone circles or ditches are, of course, 
not confined to Yorkshire; but Greenwell describes 
two concealed examples on the Wolds in which the 
opening faces east or south-east (British Barrows, 
145, 166). Fox, however, notes a connexion be- 
tween the bearing of the opening and the location 
of adjacent occupation sites (Arch. Fourn. xcix, 
21-2); on this assumption, a search was made over 
suitable terrain east of the Quernhow barrow, but 
without success. The structure, moreover, con- 
tained insufficient material to warrant the conclusion 
that occupation debris had been incorporated in its 
construction. 

4 Is it possible to regard this concealment, before 
re-use of the barrow, as a deliberate measure to 
destroy whatever significance the peristalith may 
have possessed ? 
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an adult burial, tentatively identified as a dedicatory deposit, serving to recon- 
secrate the monument, introduced on the north-west margin. Over a large area at 
the centre the cairn stones were removed and placed in heaps around the perimeter 
of the barrow; the resultant clearing has been suggested as a ritual area, devoted to 
the obsequies of an adult and child, whose cremated bones, intermingled, accom- 
panied by a food-vessel, were interred to the south-west, beneath a small heap of 
cobblestones raised on the cairn surface. An interesting structure, identified as a 
ritual hearth, placed on the north flank of the barrow, must also have played a part 
in the ceremonies attending the disposal of this, the principal secondary burial. 
Finally, the existing structure was covered by a mound of sand, well over 100 ft. 
in diameter, effectively sealing primary and secondary work alike. 

6. The later intrusion of an adult cremation, unaccompanied by grave-goods, 
completes the use of the barrow for burial, the site remaining undisturbed, apart 
from displacement of the upper mound by ploughing, until the present excavation, 
of necessity, entailed its complete destruction. , 

It remains to inquire how far individual features at Quernhow can be paralleled 
in barrows of the Food-Vessel culture elsewhere in the region. 

1. On the Wolds, the Food-Vessel practice, essentially of single-grave burial, is 
signalized by the preponderance of inhumation in pit-graves; in the few well- 
authenticated instances of burial after cremation the remains are accommodated 
equally in similar pit-graves or unprotected on or just under the surface below the 
mound. 

In north-east Yorkshire, where cremation predominates, the pit-grave is norm- 
ally replaced by the stone cist for the reception of the unburnt body, and 
cremations, although occasionally also protected, are more frequently deposited 
unenclosed. 

It is this same practice of unprotected burial that occurs at Quernhow. The 
contemporaneity of the primary burials cannot be doubted, and similar instances 
of multiple burial with Food-Vessels—although drawn chiefly from the great con- 
centration of inhumation practice on the Wolds—are well known.! 

2. Concealed structures guarding the burial(s), enclosed by the barrow, are 
widely distributed throughout the Food-Vessel province.? In Yorkshire, on the 
Wolds, are concealed ditches with uncertain Food-Vessel associations, and a 
single instance, again uncertain,3 of a stone circle enclosing burials which demon- 
strate mixed rites (Mortimer’s barrow 83). An undoubted association of stone 
circle and Food-Vessel inhumation is recorded by Bateman at Cawthorne,* and 
with cremations at Seamer Moor,5 both in the North Riding. 

3. A curb, or continuous wall of stone, placed on the perimeter of the mound, 
is a well-known feature of many barrows in north-east Yorkshire and elsewhere.® 


1 Elgee, Arch. Yorks, 63; cf. Childe, Prehist. 5 Elgee, Early Man in N.E. Yorks., 71. 


Communities, 129. 6 e.g. Westmorland, C.W. 2, iv, 71, Greenwell, 
2 Childe, op. cit. 128. op. cit. clxxxiii; Northumberland, idid. clxxxvii, 
3 Vide Mary Kitson-Clark, Arch. Fourn. xciv, cc; in Scotland, to quote a recently excavated 
49, N. 2. example, Cairnpapple Hill, Piggott, op. cit. 


* Ten Years Diggings, 207. 
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A continuous wall apparently surrounded a barrow containing a primary Food- 
Vessel burial at East Ayton,' and a similar construction enclosed a barrow con- 
taining a cremation at Brotton Warsett,? both in the North Riding. 

It seems clear, then, that it is unnecessary to look farther afield than the Food- 
Vessel colonization of the limestone hills of north-east Yorkshire for the cultural 
and architectural traditions embodied in the Quernhow barrow, a conclusion that 
might be reached on other, @ priori, grounds. 


1 The Food-Vessel shows Beaker influence, associated with Food-Vessel burials seems due 
P.P.S. iv, 319. rather to ill-documented early excavations than to 

2 Y.A.F. xxiv, 263-5. The lack of other in- any real absence of the feature. A curb accompany- 
stances in which this architectural feature is found _ing burials with Urns is frequent enough. 
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A NECKLACE FROM A BARROW IN NORTH MOLTON 
PARISH, NORTH DEVON 


By Fox, M.A., F.S.A., and J. F. S. B.A., D.Puit., F.S.A. 


In examining some material in the reserves of the Royal Albert Memorial Museum, 
Exeter, I noticed a small necklace which includes beads of blue faience (pl. vit 2). 
The entry in the museum’s Accessions Book stated that it had been presented in 
1917 by Mr. A. Amos, ‘from a barrow on Beacon Hill, North Molton’, and that 
it had been ‘found with cremated bones, an urn and flint implements’. After 
many difficulties I succeeded, with the help of Mr. R. Tucker, agent to Lord 
Poltimore for his North Molton estate, in obtaining details of the discovery. I am 
much indebted to him for his services, and to Mrs. Lamb and Miss Amos of 
Dawlish, and to Mr. Passmore of North Molton for the information they so readily 
provided about an event of so many years ago. 


Tue Discovery 


The beads were found in 1889 in an arable field on Lord Poltimore’s estate, 
north of Bampfylde Clump, about a mile north-west of the village of North Molton 
(fig. 1). The hill used to be known locally as Beacon Hill, although it is marked as 
Bampfylde Hill on the Ordnance Survey map (6 in. Devon XV NW.). The land 
was being worked by a tenant, Mr. Charles Bird of Heasley Mill, and ‘when 
ploughing one day, his old white horse called Darling put his foot in a hole and the 
ground gave way under him’.' The beads, some bones, potsherds, and flints 
were found in the hole, but no further excavation took place and no one can re- 
member whether there were any stones in the hole that may have belonged to a 
cist. Mr. A. Amos, who was staying with the Birds at the time,” recognized the 
interest of the find and took the beads back to Exeter, where they were kept in a 
little inlaid desk in his drawing-room at Topsham until he presented them to the 
Museum in 1917. What became of the bits of bone, flint, and pottery is not known ;3 
it is apparent from my inquiries that no one thought they were of any importance 
and they probably have been thrown away. 


Tue Sire (fig. 1) 


Bampfylde or Beacon Hill is a minor eminence on the stretch of hills that lie 
between the rivers Bray and Mole, forming in effect part of the southern foothills 
to Exmoor proper. The modern road from North Molton to Simonsbath, which 
passes Bampfylde Hill, leads directly through Yard Gate up to the high moor some 


five miles to the north, without crossing a valley. 


? According to Mr. Passmore, the tenant who 2 He married Miss Bird the following year. 
succeeded Mr. Bird, and who remembers being 3 Mr. Charles Bird emigrated to America and is 
shown both the finds and the site of the discovery. | now dead. 
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The underlying rock is a gritstone of the Upper Devonian series (Pickwell ' 
Down grits); the soil is a light loam, with stones. | 
The barrow in which the beads were found is an inconspicuous mound, 48 ft. in 
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Fic. 1. Map to illustrate the find-spot of the North Molton necklace and its relation to the I 
barrows in the district $ 
(Based on the x in. O.8. map, by permission of the Director-General) | 
diameter and about 3 ft. high, situated half-way up the gentle incline of Bampfylde n 
Hill (940 ft.) from the saddle at Rew’s Cross (865 ft.). It has been ploughed and so, 
although the field is now rough grazing, there is no sign of the hole in which the I 
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discovery was made. Considering the small size of the barrow it is quite feasible 
that a ploughman, having unknowingly shifted a cover stone, should when turning 
the next furrow drop on to the primary burial; alternatively the interment may have 
been a secondary burial. 

There are two other barrows on the saddle near Rew’s Cross;! the larger is an 
imposing mound, steep-sided, 10 ft. high and originally about 70—5 ft. in diameter 
(it has been cut into by hedge banks and now measures 61 ft.): the other measures 
60 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. high and has been ploughed down. 

The situation of all three barrows is unusual; normally the Bronze Age folk in 
the west chose a hill-top for a burial place, so that the barrow is visible on the 
skyline from many directions. The crest of Bampfylde Hill itself offers such a 
vantage point. From Rew’s Cross the outlook is confined to the north and east, 
and it may perhaps be inferred that the barrows were placed there because it was at 
the end of the territory frequented by people whose main activities and interests lay 
higher up the spur. Bampfylde hill-top itself and the country beyond sloping down 
towards South Molton at this period probably remained uninhabited and un- 
cleared forest. It is surely significant that the nearest group of Bronze Age barrows? 
is situated above 1,500 ft. on the high moorland away to the north and that a natural 


line of communication connects the two groups. 
A. F, 


Tue Beaps 


The necklace of beads (pl. v11, nos. i-xiv), very kindly submitted to me by the 
Curator of the Exeter Museum, Dr. R. C. Blackie, for examination, is of interest 
in many ways. In the first place the beads represented are composed of three easily 
recognizable substances: glazed faience, lignite, and amber. Secondly, amongst 
the faience beads a number are segmented, a variety which has been the subject of 
detailed study by Beck and myself,3 and which has been proved to be very probably 
of Egyptian origin and datable approximately 1400 B.c.* And thirdly, the faience 
series includes biconical forms not hitherto recognized in Europe. Since the date of 
publication of the original study a number of similar segmented and other faience 
beads have been found and examined in Great Britain and Europe, but no facts 
have emerged which would tend to upset the dating then tentatively inferred. 


1. Faience 


(a) Segmented beads. Five of this type are represented, and all are good speci- 
mens representative of those with wide perforations normally found in southern 
England and especially in Wiltshire during Wessex Culture times. All are com- 
posed of a core of quartz grains cemented together with lime or soda and sub- 
sequently glazed with a blue or green glaze. 


The three barrows, although marked as mounds Worth, Trams. Devon. Assoc. xxxviii, 62, for some 
on the 6-in. map Devon XV. NW., were not recog- account of these. 3 Arch., 1936, lxxxv, 203. 
nized as antiquities by the Ordnance Survey. 4 For a comparison of Wiltshire, Egyptian, and 

2 The ‘Five Barrows’ (actually eight) on the other segmented beads by spectrographic analytical 
Devon—Somerset county boundary: see R. H. methods, see Antiquity, 1949, xxiii, 201. 
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i. Very well preserved clear turquoise blue glaze on a white quartz core. Possesses five widely 
spaced segments, and is very similar to those illustrated from Abydos, Egypt." Length 13 mm., 
diameter 5 mm., perforation 3 mm., sp.gr. 2°61. 

ii. Light greenish-blue glaze on a white core. Six segments, closely spaced, symmetrical and 
well formed; in this respect being very similar to the Boscregan specimens and those illustrated 
from Tell el Amarna.? Length 10 mm., diameter 5 mm., perforation 3 mm., sp.gr. 2°59. 

iii. Light greenish-blue glaze, largely corroded away though some has penetrated the dirty- 
white quartz core. Five segments, but crudely made in comparison with the above two in that the 
segments are not very symmetrical, in this resembling many found in England. Length 13 mm., 
diameter 4:5 mm., perforation 2 mm. 

iv. Light dirty greenish-blue glaze which has mostly disappeared or penetrated the dirty- 
white core. Three segments, but may originally have had four or five as a few fragments accom- 
panied the’beads. Length 7 mm., diameter 3-5 mm., perforation 2 mm. 

v. Turquoise blue glaze on one side, lighter on the other; dirty-white core. Three segments, 
normal type. Length 7 mm., diameter 4 mm., perforation 2 mm. 


(0) Biconical beads. Three of this form are represented and all are of interest as 
the type has not hitherto been recorded in Great Britain or Europe. Unfortunately, 
comparison with Egyptian and other beads is not at present possible as most major 
collections are still in storage as a result of the war. But the type is not unknown 
in the Near East and an Egyptian source is not improbable. The writer has 
examined a long concave bicone faience bead from Tell Brak, Syria, which is not 
dissimilar to no. vi, except that it is also slightly fluted; and long, convex, bicone, or 
barrel-shaped beads very similar to no. vii have been illustrated from Nineveh.’ 
Another from Ur, 0-65 in. long by o-5 in. diameter, is in the Beck collection: this 
retains a pale blue-green coloured glaze. 


vi. Long, concave, biconical bead. Bright turquoise blue continuous glaze on one side, some- 
what dirty, decomposed appearance on the other, on a dirty-white quartz core. The ends of the 
bead are slightly worn or broken through use. Length 12 mm., maximum diameter 7 mm., per- 
foration 2 mm., sp. gr. 2°63. 

vii. Long, convex, bicone or barrel bead. Light blue glaze on a dirty-white core; ends worn or 
broken through use. Although the type has not been recognized before in Great Britain, it may 
be well to recall the somewhat similar barrel-shaped segmented beads from Boscregan, Cornwall.+ 
Length 12 mm., maximum diameter 7 mm., perforation 3 mm., sp. gr. 2°71. 

viii. Long biconical bead. Turquoise blue glaze which has penetrated the core practically 
throughout. The ends are worn and fractured, and the bead is smaller than no. vii. Length 
8 mm., maximum diameter 6 mm., perforation 2 mm. 


2. Lignite 

Though recorded on the museum label as bituminous shale, the nine beads 
represented are more probably made of lignite since their specific gravity is 1°39, 
and lignite beds occur at Bovey Tracey in Devonshire. 

ix. Oblate bead. Symmetrical and in a good state of preservation. The ends around the per- 


foration have been countersunk. Diameter 8 mm., thickness 6 mm., perforation 1-5 mm. 
x-xiv. Long biconical beads. Eight of this type are represented, though only five are in a 


t Arch., 1936, lxxxv, pl. Lxvitl, no. 12. 3 Antiquity, 1931, V, 429, NO. 5. 
2 Ibid., pl. no. 5. Arch., 1936, lxxxv, pl. no. 3. 
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a. The North Molton bead necklace, in the Royal 
Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter. (+) 


xii xiii xiv 


4. Details of beads: i-v segmented faience, vi—viii faience bicones, ix—xiv lignite. (3) 
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reasonable state of preservation. Of these, the length varies from 14 to 20 mm., width from 
7-5 to 8-5 mm., and perforation of all about 2 mm. Biconical beads of this type are common in 
Bronze Age deposits and very often accompany faience beads in England. 


3. Amber 
One fragment of an oblate, clear, transparent red, amber bead alone is repre- 
sented; diameter possibly about 10 mm. J.F.S.$ 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIND 


The faience beads in the North Molton necklace are the first to be recorded 
from Devon, and of these the biconical types are the first to be recognized in 
Europe; it is unfortunate that their association, other than with a cremation, cannot 
be ascertained. The majority of the segmented type, listed by Beck and one of us 
in 1936, came from graves that can be assigned to the early Middle Bronze Age, in 
particular, many of those from the south of England from interments of the Wessex 
culture as defined by Piggott.! This culture is represented in Devon? by barrows 
in the Farway Hill—-Broad Down necropolis and by at least five other sites, the 
nearest to North Molton being a grooved dagger grave at Great Torrington. 
A bead necklace from one of these burials at Upton Pyne, near Exeter, included a 
fossil crinoid (encrinite) which, as has been pointed out, is a natural form resem- 
bling the segmented faience type; it was associated with a grooved dagger and a 
pygmy cup with cord ornament. A bone segmented bead was also found with an 
infant’s burial on Broad Down, indicating that the form was known and copied in 
the area at this time. A date early in the Middle Bronze Age for the North Molton 
necklace would, therefore, be in keeping with the little that is known about the 
development of the Bronze Age in Devon. 

The addition of the North Molton find to the original map published by Beck 
and one of us (fig. 2) suggests that the trade that brought these Egyptian faience 
beads to Boscregan, St. Just, in the Land’s End peninsula, presumably by the 
Atlantic route, continued up the north Devon coast. Here the sandy estuary of the 
Taw and Torridge is more likely to have attracted early seamen than the small inlets 
on the rocky Bristol Channel coast. Nevertheless, the entry of the trader’s ships into 
the Channel is now a distinct possibility; it would explain the occurrence of beads on 
the Mendips and offers a hint that some of the many examples in central Wiltshire 
may have reached their destination by this western route from a port on the Somer- 
set coast. The opportunity has here also been taken of adding to the distribution 
map other finds of faience beads made since the date of the original study. These 
include nine separate finds or identifications, details of which are listed in the 
appendix. Of these, the star bead from the Scilly Islands adds weight to the pre- 
sumed Atlantic route; whilst the quoit pendant from King’s Lynn, associated with 
a typical segmented bead, again indicates that the different types of faience beads 
= in Great Britain may not be so widely divergent in date as was at first 
thought. 


* Proc. Prehist. Soc., 1938, iv, 52 and 80: they 2 Described by A. F. in Proc. Devon Arch. Exp. 
occur in 25 out of a total of 99 graves. Soc. for 1949. * 
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APPENDIX 


List of Faience Beads found in Great Britain additional to those published in 
Archaeologia, 1936, |xxxv, 234 


1. Berkshire, Radley, Barrow Hills. (E. T. Leeds, Oxoniensia, 1938, ili, 36 and pl. v1 B.) 

A fragment of a pale greenish-blue segmented faience bead having two complete segments 
and a part of a third. Found with a cremation in ring ditch 16, and associated with a flat bronze 
knife, bronze awl, three amber and ten shale beads. Ashmolean Museum. 


2. Derbyshire, near Matlock. (Information from J. C. Heathcote, Esq., 23. 11. 36.) 

A bright blue faience bead of four segments, 0-3 in. long, 0-19 in. diameter, 0-11 in. perfora- 
tion, sp. gr. 2-42. Found with a cremation in a large disc barrow. The blue glaze has penetrated 
the core. 

3. Dorset, Frampton, Long Ash Lane. (Information from Lt.-Colonel C. D. Drew, F.S.A.) 

A secondary interment by cremation in a large barrow excavated in 1938 by Mr. K. C. C. 
Selby yielded a small plain food vessel with everted rim together with six segmented beads. All 
belong to the small variety and possess a great number of segments, the maximum being fifteen. 
All are turquoise-blue coloured throughout, the blue glaze having completely penetrated the core 
though white quartz grains are plainly visible. One specimen of nine segments measures 18 mm. 
long, 3°5 mm. diameter with perforation 1-5 mm., and sp.gr. 2-53. The butter-pat principle of 
manufacture is plainly visible. Dorchester Museum. 

4. East Lothian, Longniddry. (Information from R. B. K. Stevenson, Esq.) 
‘Two quoit beads of faience found in a cinerary urn long ago. No. EQ 509 is { in. in diameter 


with 3 in. perforation, apparently blue throughout. It is surprisingly full of air-holes. National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 


5. Hampshire, Stockbridge. (J. F. S. Stone and N. G. Hill, Antig. Fourn., 1940, xx, 43.) 


Associated with a cremation in a large collared urn from a small barrow were a bronze awl, 
two jet or lignite beads, two shale rings, two beads of calcite, three segmented faience beads, and 
125 small lignite disc beads. British Museum. 

6. Norfolk, King’s Lynn, Reffley Wood. (Information from Professor C. F. C. Hawkes, 20. 8. 38.) 

During 1938 excavation of an A beaker occupation mound by Messrs. P. L. K. Schwabe 
and I. J. Thatcher produced a Middle Bronze Age cremation (cremation V) containing a faience 
quoit pendant very similar to the Clayton Hill, Sussex, specimen, and a faience segmented bead. 
The pendant is dark brownish-green in colour with large quartz grains visible to the eye; dia- 
meter 27 mm., diameter of hole 15 mm., diameter of perforation for suspension 1-5 mm., and 
sp. gr. 2°58. The segmented bead has lost much of its original blue glaze and consists of six seg- 
ments; length 14 mm., diameter 4:5 mm., and diameter of perforation 2-5 mm. British Museum. 
7. Scilly Islands, St. Martin’s, Knackyboy Cairn. (Information from B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., 

F.S.A.) 

Excavation of a gallery grave during 1948 by Mr. and Mrs. O’Neil produced many Bronze 
Age sherds and pots with cremations. Amongst the disturbed cremations were eight glass beads 
and one star faience bead, six-rayed, maximum diameter 20 mm., diameter of hole 7 mm., and 
sp.gr. 2°62. 

8. Suffolk, Woodbridge, Sutton Hoo. (Information from C. W. Phillips, Esq., F.S.A.) 

One segmented faience bead was found in 1938 in the material of a barrow, but not associated 

with a cremation. Ipswich Museum. 
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Faience Beads 


@ Normal Segmented 
x Other types 


Fic. 2. Distribution of faience beads in Great Britain and Ireland 


9. Yorkshire, West Riding, Todmorden. (Information from Dr. J. W. Jackson, F.S.A., 25. 1. 37. 

Also Antig. Fourn., 1938, xviil, 171.) 

Many years ago Robert Standen with a party dug a large barrow at Todmorden. This con- 
tained a number of urns in one of which were four segmented faience beads, all with eight 
segments, three spherical beads ornamented on their faces with grooves, some large amber beads 
and nine beads of jet or shale, two bone pins, a pygmy cup, flint flakes, and a leaf-shaped arrow- 
head. ‘The urn was sealed by another inverted over it. 
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DRAGONESQUE FIBULAE 
By R. W. pve F. Feacuem, F.S.A. 


Since the publication of Mr. William Bulmer’s paper in 1938 (Antig. Fourn. xviii, 
146 f.) several dragonesque fibulae have been found and others—mentioned, but 
not illustrated, in earlier publications—have been re-located. In figs. 2 to 8 below, 
the numbers given by Mr. Bulmer to the forty-six fibulae described in his paper are 
retained; of these, eight were not then illustrated (Cs, 18 to 24). The nineteen 
fibulae additional to the original forty-six are now numbered from 25 to 43. 
Illustrations are also given, in fig. 9, of certain S-shaped fibulae, three of which were 
also described by Mr. Bulmer (8, 9, 12). 

In the complete list below, the fibulae are grouped under the names of the 
counties or countries in which they were found, and their present location, where 
known, is shown in the first column: the number of the fibula follows, with references 
to publications where these are known to exist. 


Features of Design and Decoration 


1. Six of the sixty-five fibulae are in the form of a reverse S. In no case is the 
back decorated—in some it is flat, in others hollowed out behind the thicker parts, 
presumably to effect an economy in metal and weight. 

2. About two out of every three fibulae have a connexion between the upper 
head and the body; in some cases the ‘chin’ and the ‘chest’ are directly joined, but in 
the majority a stay has been introduced to connect them—a process by which the 
essential elegance of the fibula is retained. 

3. Another varying structural feature is seen in the shapes of the heads. About 
half the fibulae have a smooth line from the tip of the ear to the snout, while the 
others have a distinct ledge, or brow, which gives definition to the ear. It is notable 
that nearly all the fibulae with the circular decorative device on the body (fig. 2) or 
the panel of squares (fig. 4) have no brow, while nearly all those with the lozenge 
motif (fig. 3) have a brow. 

4. Fourteen fibulae have no enamel decoration. Three of these are quite plain 
(1, 2, 6), while the remainder have decorative elements in relief. The design of the 
Lakenheath fibula (7), which is composed of six blended ‘trumpets’, is perhaps the 
most vigorous in the collection. It is interesting to note that as much as remains of 
the Edgerston (Roxburghshire) fibula (41) is almost identical with the correspond- 
ing parts of the larger Kelco Cave fibula (40). 

5. The fibulae with enamel decoration fall into four classes (figs. 2, 3, 4, 5), and 
there is a single exception (fig. 7). 

(i) The circular device (fig. 2). Five fibulae without enamel come into this class 
(7, 24, 34, 40, 41). Of the fifteen with enamel, nine have a curvilinear V on either 
side of the circle. Three of the fibulae of this class are of reverse S form. 

(ii) The lozenge motif (fig. 3). All the fibulae in this and in the other two classes 
have enamel decoration. No fewer than sixteen of the twenty in this class have the 
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central panel of lozenges bordered by a scroll which can be seen to vary from the 
high form seen in the specimens in the first row of fig. 3, through decaying examples 
such as 16, to the mere sinuous line seen in 20. Three specimens have a simple 
symmetrical design instead of the scroll (E1, E2, 43); the first is from Malton, the 
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Fic. 1. Map showing distribution of dragonesque fibulae 


second from Newstead, and the third from Hungary. The two fibulae F4 and F5 
are an identical pair, which when found were united by a fine bronze chain which 
linked the loops of the pins. Two specimens in this class are of reverse S$ form. 
(iii) The panel of squares (fig. 4). The fibula from France (the location of which 
has not been discovered) appears to be of unusual form. One specimen in the class 
is of reverse S form. 
(iv) The single row of squares (fig. 4). 
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6. The fibulae were attached by a pin of heavy construction. The fixed end, of 
tapering rectangular section, was wrapped round the upper neck of the fibula, and 
the lower or free end, of rounded section often with a flattened point, rested over 
the lower neck. The shaft of the pin was bent out away from the back of the 
fibula in a generous loop. The pins are not shown in the accompanying illustrations, 


Distribution and Contexts 


Although no moulds for the manufacture of dragonesque fibulae are known, 
there can be no doubt that they originated in the northern part of civilized Britain, 
as about three out of four have been found between the Forth and Wroxeter, 
Among them, there are such concentrations as the eight from the Settle caves, the 
six both from Corbridge and from Traprain Law, and the five from York. Outliers 
such as 43, from near Budapest, 35 from Nijmegen, and 26 from near Andernach 
show that the fibulae were carried from Britain by the movement of personnel 
within the Roman Empire. 

Although many of the fibulae cannot be closely dated, they seem to occur in 
horizons which can be assigned to a period from the middle of the first century to 
the latter part of the second century a.p. A rare example of reliable dating occurred 
at Wroxeter, where 15 was found with a small hoard of coins under a floor (SARC 
iv, p. 70); the latest coin in the hoard was a dupondius of Hadrian, dated a.p. 121-2. 


Sources 


The paper by Mr. Bulmer to which reference has been made has been used, with 
the generous consent of the author, as a general foundation for these notes. Among 
the fibulae re-located or discovered since,1938 there are three to which my attention 
was drawn by Mr. Bulmer. Other papers on the fibulae are mentioned in the list of 
references, notable among them being the appendix by F. Haverfield to the Report 
on the 1908 Excavation at Corbridge (4 Ae/ 3. v, pp. 420-3). 

Assistance in locating fibulae and in obtaining illustrations is gratefully acknow- 
ledged from many with a special knowledge of Roman-British material: for finding 
the Fallais fibula (27) under difficult circumstances of post-war reconstruction I am 
particularly indebted to Mlle H. van Heule, and for permission to publish those 
in the Pig Yard Club Museum at Settle to Mr. Tot Lord. 

The following abbreviations are used in the first column of the list: 

A Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

B__ British Museum. 

BG Black Gate Museum, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

BH Barton Hall, Penrith, Cumberland. 

Br City Museum, Queens Road, Bristol. 

Bx Museum and Art Gallery, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

C Corstopitum Museum, Corbridge, Northumberland. 
Cm Corinium Museum, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 

D_ Devizes Museum, Wiltshire. 

E National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
G Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 

Gy Gyér Museum, Gyér, Hungary. 
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Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. 

Guildhall Museum, London. 

Musée Curtius, 13 Quai Maestricht, Liége, Belgium. 

Rijksmuseum G. M. Kam, Kamstraat 45, Nijmegen, Holland. 

The University, Nottingham. 

Pig Yard Club Museum, Settle, Yorkshire. 

Musée Départemental des Antiquités de la Seine-Inférieure, 198 Beauvoisine, Rouen, Seine- 
Inférieure, France. 

Rowley’s House Museum, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 

Public Library and Museum, South Shields. 

Tullie House Museum, Carlisle, Cumberland. 

The Yorkshire Museum, York. 


The following abbreviations are used in the references: 


AAA Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, issued by the Institute of Archaeology, 
University of Liverpool. 

A fel Archaeologia Aeliana, Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

AF Antiquaries Fournal. 

ARB The Archaeology of Roman Britain, R. G. Collingwood. 

Arc Archaeologia. 

ARF Archaeological Fournal. 

BF Fahrbiicher des Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden im Rheinlande (Bonn). 

Cave Hunting by W. Boyd Dawkins. 

Celtic Art Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, |. R. Allen. 

Coll Ant Collectanea Antiqua, C. R. Smith, 1848-1880. 

de Baye The Industrial Art of the Anglo-Saxons, the Baron J. de Baye, 1893. 

Elgee The Archaeology of Yorkshire, F. & H. W. Elgee. 

Gids Gids van het Rijksmuseum G. M. Kam te Nijmegen, door Dr. M. A. Evelein, 1930. 

Hume Ancient Meols, the Rev. A. Hume, 1863. 

FAL Fournal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

FDAS Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society. 

FRS Fournal of Roman Studies. 

FRSAI Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

LCT Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Leeds Celtic Ornament, E. 'T. Leeds. 

PAI Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

PSAL Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

PSAS Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

PUD . Proceedings of the University of Durham Philosophical Society. 

RBG British Museum, Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain (1922). 

RFP 4 Roman Frontier Post, J. Curle. 

RFT The Roman Fort at Templebrough,'T. May, 1922. 

ROB The Roman Occupation of Britain, F. Haverfield and G. Macdonald. 

Roman Art Illustrations of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester, the Site of Antient Corinium; 
Professor J. Buckman and C. H. Newmarch, 1850. 

SARC Reports of the Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Seg Segontium and the Roman Occupation of Wales; R. E. M. Wheeler, 1922. 

Sellye Les Bronzes Emaillés de la Pannonie Romaine, par 1. Sellye, Institut de Numis- 
matique et de l’Archéologie de Université Pierre Pazmdny, Muizeum-Kérit, 
Budapest VIII. 

VCH Victoria County History. 

van B De Fibulae van Nijmegen, Dr. H. J. H. van Buchem, 1941. 

WAM Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine. 


YAF 


Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal. 
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AYRSHIRE—I. 
H H4 Castle Hill, Dalry. 
PSAS liii, 128, fig. 4; Ixvi, 378, fig. 59, 1. 


BERWICKSHIRE—I. 
E D2 Lamberton Moor. 
Arc \xxx, 54. PS AL 2, xxii, pl. p. 59,5. RFP 320, fig. 46, a. PSAS xxxix, 375, fig. 5; 
Ixvi, 365, fig. 48, 2. 


CAERNARVON—I. 
C1 Segontium. 
Seg 133-4, fig. 56, 3. 

CHESHIRE—4. 
25 Meols, Hoylake. 
Hume, 151, pl. xm, 17. 
2 Meols, Hoylake. 
Hume, 67, pl. 11, 8. 

G _ Deanery Field, Chester. 

AAA xv, 17, pl. vil, 3. 
Cz Meols, Hoylake. 
Hume, 79, pl. m1, 10. 


CuMBERLAND—I. 
T  H3_ Stanwix (Petriana), Carlisle. 
A Ael 4, xv, 342—not illustrated. (Illustration from Mr. R. Hogg.) 


DersBysHIRE—1I. 
Bx D4 _ Thirst House Cave, Deep Dale. 
FDAS xvi, 187, pl. rx, 8. 
Reliquary 1897, 95, fig. 10; 1909, 120, fig. 1, a. 


County DurHamM—1. 
S 16 ‘The Lawe, South Shields. 
AF xviii, 149, fig. 3, 16. 


East LotH1an—6. 
E F3  Traprain Law. 
PSAS Wi, 250, fig. 28, 3; Ixvi, 330, fig. 31, 4. 
6 ‘Traprain Law. 
PSAS lvi, 250, fig. 28, 43 Ixvi, 330, fig. 31, 2. 
21 ‘Traprain Law. 
PSAS xlix, 170, fig. 24, 2. 
18 Traprain Law. 
PSAS liv, 65, fig. 8, 2. 
3 Traprain Law. 
PSAS xlix, 170, fig. 24, 1. 
19 ‘Traprain Law. 
PSAS liv, 65, fig. 8, 3. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE—2. 
Cm 10 Corinium. 
Roman Art, pl. x, 7—inaccurate illustration. (Illustration from Lady Fox.) 
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Fic. 2. H1, Corbridge, Northumberland; 36, York; 23, Cirencester, Gloucestershire; 32, Margidunum, 

Nottinghamshire; 37, Kirkby Thore, Westmorland; H3, Stanwix, Cumberland; Hz, Milking Gap, 

Northumberland; 28, Tanner Row, York; 27, Fallais, Belgium; H4, Dalry, Ayrshire; 42, Victoria Cave, 

Yorkshire; 4, Victoria Cave, Yorkshire; 24, Dowkerbottom Cave, Yorkshire; 40, Kelco Cave, Yorkshire; 

41, Edgerston, Roxburghshire; 34, Attermire Cave, Yorkshire; 7, Lakenheath, Suffolk; 35, Nijmegen, 
Holland; 29, Le Toupin, France; 30, Great Bedwyn, Wiltshire. (#) 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE—2 (cont.). 
Cm 23 Corinium. 
PSAS liv, 65, para. 3—not illustrated. (Illustration from Lady Fox.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE—I. 
A 1 Braughing. 
ARB, fig. 64, 111. Arc Ixxx, 53. 


KentT—3. 
Richborough. 
SARC x, 78, pl. 1x, 12. 
B F4 Faversham. 
de Baye, 44, fig. 9. PSAL 2, xxii, pl. p. 59, 2a, b, c. 
B Fs5 Faversham. 
Same as F4. 


STEWARTRY OF KIRKUDBRIGHT—I. 
E Borness Cave. 
PSAS \xvi, 373, fig. 56. 


Lonpon—1I. 
L C4 Tokenhouse Yard. 
Guildhall Museum Catalogue, 1908, p. 5, 1—not illustrated. (Illustration from Mr. 
A. Oswald.) 


NorTHUMBERLAND—7. 
BG H2 Milking Gap. 
A Ael 4, xv, 342-3, fig. 5. FRS xxviii, 174, fig. 5. 
C Ds _ Corbridge. 
A Ael 3, xii, 244, pl. 1, 1. 
C G2 Corbridge. 
AF xviii, 149, fig. 3, G2. 
C Hi Corbridge. 
A Ael 3, Vy 403-4, fig. 20. ROB, fig. 61. 
33 Corbridge. 
No publication known (information from Mr. Bulmer). 
11 Corbridge. 
A Ael 3, Vy 403-4, fig. 20. ROB, fig. 61. 
C2 Corbridge. 
A Ael 3, vii, 188, fig. 28. 


NotTTINGHAMSHIRE—I. 
Nm 32 Margidunum. 
FRS xxxi, 62, pl. vi, 5. 


RoxBURGHSHIRE—3. 
E 41 Edgerston, Jedburgh. 
PSAS \xxiv, 149—no illustration. 
E E2 Newstead. 
RFP, 319 f., pl. txxxv, 7; pl. cxxxix, 8. FRS ili, 105, fig. 12. 
E 13 Newstead. 
PSAS \xvi, 398, fig. 1. 
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Fic. 3. G1, ‘United Kingdom’; G2, Corbridge, Northumberland; G3, York (?); 15, Wroxeter, Shrop- 

shire; F3, 'Traprain Law, East Lothian; 33, Corbridge, Northumberland; 26, Cobern am Berge, Germany; 

17, Richborough, Kent; F4, Faversham, Kent; Fs5, Faversham, Kent; 16, South Shields, County Dur- 

ham; F6, Templebrough, Yorkshire; F2, York (?); F1, Deanery Field, Chester; 25, Meols, Cheshire; 

20, York (?); 14, Kirkby Thore, Westmorland; E1, Norton, Yorkshire; Ez, Newstead, Roxburghshire; 
43, Gyér-Homokgédér, Hungary. 
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SHROPSHIRE—I. 
RH 15 Wroxeter. 
SARC iv, 24, pl. xvi, 9. 


SOMERSET—1I. 
Br D1 _ Charterhouse on Mendip. 
VCH Somerset, 337, fig. 92. 


Suffolk—t. 
A 7  Lakenheath. 
ARF xcvi, fig. 10, 1. Leeds, 107-8, fig. 30, c. Reliquary 1907, 62, fig. 1. VCH 
Suffolk, i, 271. 


WESTMORLAND—4. 
BH 14 Kirkby Thore. 
PAI 1846, ii, 7, 35, pl. u, 5. 
B 37. Kirkby Thore. 
No publication known. 
5 Watercrook. 
Reliquary 1907, 62, fig. 2. 
A 22 Brough under Stainmore. 
ARB, fig. 64, 112. 


WILTSHIRE—I. 
D 30 Great Bedwyn. 
WAM, no. cxcii, vol. liii, 376. 


YORKSHIRE—I 5. 
¥ 28 ‘Tanner Row, York. 
No publication known (information from Mr. D. M. Waterman). 
Y G3 York (?). 
A Ael 3, v, 422—not illustrated. 
P D3 Victoria Cave, Settle. 
Cave Hunting, 98, frontispiece, 7. FAI i, pl. 1, 7. 
P 4 Victoria Cave, Settle. 
Cave Hunting, 98, frontispiece, 3. F/I i, pl. 1, 3. 
B Er Norton. 
ARB, fig. 64, 113. RBG, fig. 72. Celtic Art, pl. p. 100. Elgee, 159, fig. 26. PAI 
1846, ii, 7, 35, pl. 1, 4. PSAL 2, xxii, pl. p. 59, 3. 
¥ F2 York (?). 
AF xviii, 149, fig. 3. 
F6 ‘Templebrough. 
RFT 71, pl. xtv, 1. 
P 34 Attermire Cave, Settle. 
YAF xxxiv, 137, fig. ii, 19. 
38 Kelco Cave, Settle. 
YAF xxxiv, 137, fig. ii, 20. 
bf 20 York (?). 
A Ael 3, v, 422—not illustrated. 
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DS 


Fic. 4. D3, Victoria Cave, Yorkshire; D2, Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire; D5, Corbridge, Northumber- 
land; D4, Thirst House Cave, Derbyshire; D1, Charterhouse, Somerset; 10, Cirencester, Gloucestershire; 
31, ‘France’. (2) 


(8 


Fic. 5. 18, Traprain Law, East Lothian; 19, Traprain Law, East Lothian; Cr, Caernarvon; C2, Cor- 
bridge, Northumberland; C3, Meols, Cheshire; C4, Tokenhouse Yard, London; 22, Brough under Stain- 
more, Westmorland. (#) 
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YORKSHIRE—I5 (cont.). 

: 36 York, cemetery at Railway Station. 

No publication known (information from Mr. D. M. Waterman). 
B 24 Dowkerbottom Cave, Kilnsey. 

A Ael 3, Vv, 423—not illustrated. 
P 39 Attermire Cave, Settle. 

No publication known (information from Mr. Lord). 
40 Kelco Cave, Settle. 

No publication known (information from Mr. Lord). 
P 42 Victoria Cave, Settle. 

No publication known (information from Mr. Lord). 


Great BriraIn—t. 
B Unknown locality. 
Celtic Art, pl. p. 100. PSAL 2, xxii, pl. p. 59, 4. FRSAI Ixvi, vi, pl. xxv, 6. 


BELGIuM—1. 
Lg 27 Fallais. 
PSAL 2, xxii, 62—not illustrated. (Illustration from Mlle van Heule.) 


FRANCE—2. 
R 29 Le Toupin, Catillon, Lillebonne, Seine-Inf. 
A Ael 3, v, 404—not illustrated. (Illustrated from M. R. C. Flavigny.) 
31 In ‘Albert Maignan Collection’. 
Les Arts, November 1906, 13, fig. 32. 


GERMANY—I. 
26 Cobern am Berge. 
BF \xxxvi, 176 (46), pl. 1v, 29. 
N 35 Nijmegen. 
RFP, 320 footnote—not illustrated. van B, i, pl. xvm, 3. (Illustration from Dr. 
W. D. Wijngaarden.) 


Huncary—1. 
Gy 43 Gyér-Homokgédér (85 miles WNW. of Budapest). 
Sellye, 48, pl. 11, ro. 


S-SHAPED FIBULAE 


Nine S-shaped fibulae have been found either with or in similar contexts to 
dragonesque fibulae: 
P I Attermire Cave, Settle, Yorkshire. 
YAF xxxiv, 137, fig. ii, 21. 
IIa Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorkshire. 
Cave Hunting, frontispiece, 8. FAI i, pl. 1,8. LCT, 1864, 217. 
P IIb Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorkshire. 
YAF xxxiv, 137, fig. ii, 26. 
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Fic. 6. 1, Braughing, Hertfordshire; 2, Meols, Cheshire; 3, Traprain Law, East Lothian; 5, Watercrook, 
Westmorland; 6, Traprain Law, East Lothian; 11, Corbridge, Northumberland; 39, Attermire Cave, 
Yorkshire. (#) 


Fic. 8. 21, Traprain Law, East Lothian; Cs, Borness 
Cave, Kirkudbright; 38, Kelco Cave, Yorkshire. (#) 


dr. 


Fic. 9. I, Attermire Cave, Yorkshire; II 2, Victoria Cave, Yorkshire; 4, Victoria Cave, Yorkshire; 
¢, Victoria Cave, Yorkshire; ¢, Sewell’s Cave, Yorkshire; ¢, Newstead, Roxburghshire; III a, Corbridge, 
Northumberland; 4, Victoria Cave, Yorkshire; IV, South Shields, County Durham. (#) 
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IIc Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorkshire. 

No publication known— information from Mr. Lord. 
This fibula is a reverse S. 

IId Sewell’s Cave, Settle, Yorkshire. 
PUD ix, 192, fig. i, 7. 

Ile Newstead, Roxburghshire. 

RFP, 320, pl. txxxv, 6. 

IIIa Corbridge, Northumberland. 

A Ael 3, vii, 188—not illustrated. This is Mr. Bulmer’s 8. 

IIIb Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorkshire. 

Are \xxx, 53. Coll Ant i, pl. 27. VCH Derbyshire i, 239. This is Mr. Bulmer’s 9. 

BG IV_ South Shields, County Durham. 

A Ael 3, iv, 357. ARB, fig. 64,114. PSAL 2, xxii, 62, fig. 6. Thisis Mr. Bulmer’s 12. 
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MEDIEVAL AND SAXON FINDS FROM FELMERSHAM, 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


By E. M. Jorg, F.S.A. 


In examining an old Home Guard trench on a spur overlooking Felmersham 
Bridge to the north,! Mr. Peter Crossley-Holland found much pottery, and with 
the consent of Mr. J. D. Hensman the site was further examined, with minor 
excavation of some features showing in the trench sides, by Mr. Crossley-Holland, 
my wife, and myself. 

The position of the site? is only 80 yards west-south-west of Felmersham church, 
close to what in the middle ages must have been the centre of the village. It is re- 
markable that the finds show that on such a site a series of habitations had been 
occupied during the later Saxon period and on through the twelfth century, but 
were abandoned in the thirteenth century and never reoccupied, a strange gap in the 
middle of a fairly large nucleated village. Moreover, the pagan Saxon pottery gives 
archaeological evidence, rarely to be found, for that continuity of occupation on 
the same site from the pagan period onwards which has long been assumed as a 
commonplace of English village history, on evidence provided, for instance, by 
place-names.3 Such long-continued occupation, and hence destruction of earlier 
remains, is often held to account for the scarcity of settlement sites of the pagan 
Saxon period in the archaeological record: here, however, we have the evidence pre- 
served fairly intact, and revealed by a lucky chance, and the site would repay more 
complete excavation. It is possible that this earliest pottery from the site might 
represent the original settlement of Felmersham. 

Close beside the site to the east an old road runs northwards to the river-crossing ; 
the existing bridge here is comparatively recent, and no bridge is marked at this 
point on the map of 1765, so that in the middle ages the river was probably crossed 
by a ford or a ferry. In various other parts of this field there are humps and depres- 
sions, including one which may have been a windmill tump. The field is part of 
Manor Farm, and there does actually exist in the village a tradition that the manor- 
house once stood here, though this is probably little more than a coincidence, or of 
comparatively recent growth as a result of the finding of remains here during, 
say, gravel-digging in the eighteenth century. 


? Nat. Grid ref. 42/991578: the site is just across 3 See J. N. L. Myres in Survey and Policy of 
the river Ouse from that of the finding of the Belgic Fie/d Research (Council for British Archaeology, 
bronzes and pottery in 1942 (Aztig. Fourn. xxix Part I, 1947), 115-16. 

(1949), 37-69). 4 The original of this map is at Trinity College, 

? For early estate maps and surveys in the Shire Cambridge, and a contemporary copy is preserved 
Hall, Bedford, see F. G. Emmison, Types of Open at the Shire Hall, Bedford: I am indebted to Miss J. 
Field Parishes in the Midlands (Historical Assn. Godber, F.S.A., for showing me the latter. 
Pamphlet No. 108 (1937)), p. 7 and Map no. 4. 
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Pacan Saxon Finps 


Habitation sites of the Pagan Saxon period are rare enough even in eastern Eng- 
land for the location of one more to be of value.! Remains of two pots and some 
black slime and bones were recovered from a small pit, itself dug in a shallow de- 
pression, all seen in section, some 30 ft. north-east of the twelfth-century hearth and 
away from the area of late Saxon and early Medieval occupation. Both this and 
another depression 12 ft. long and 3 ft. deep cut in the gravel and again seen in 
section, about 30 ft. south-west of the pit, may have been the remains of early 
Saxon dwellings, but could not be excavated sufficiently to show any structural 
details. The site, however, is now recorded? and remains fairly intact, so that it 


Fic. 1. Pagan Saxon pottery from a pit, Felmersham. (}) 


could be excavated in the future. The two pots are a useful addition to our known 
domestic wares of this period. 


Figure I 


No. 1. Upper part of a fairly large hand-made pot of rather leathery appearance, dark brown 
to blackish, probably originally of baggy form. Shell-filled soft fabric, with much of the 
shell dissolved out to give digestive-biscuit appearance. 

No. 2. Upper part of small hand-made vessel of black friable fabric with no shell, somewhat 
burnished with horizontal strokes on the shoulder and neck. This form can be paralleled 
among the unpublished Sutton Courtenay pottery,3 and compares with that from Hanwell, 
Middlesex,* probably also an occupation site, and from the Savoy site, London.s 


Late Saxon AND Earty MeEpIeEvAL FINnps 


Remains of this period were mostly found sealed beneath a spread of thin pieces 
of limestone (possibly stone slates, though no pieces with drilled peg- or nail-holes 
were found). This lay at 2 ft. below the present surface. A number of post-holes 
and shallow pits were found, but no coherent building plan could be made without 
further excavation. These remains presumably represented a fairly important 


1 E. T. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and  xxxiii, 133 ff. 
Archaeology (1935), 21 ff.; R. E. M. Wheeler, 2 Copies of the site plan are preserved for refer- 
London and the Saxons (1935), 139f.; Sutton ence in the Shire Hall, Bedford, and in the Library 
Courtenay, Berkshire, Arch., xxiii (1924), 147-92; of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 
ibid. \xxvi (1927), 59-80; ibid. xcii (1947), 79-933 3 Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos., Antig. Fourn. xii 4 Wheeler, London and the Saxons, 138, fig. 21. 
(1932), 288-90; Waterbeach, Cambs., and West 5 Ibid. 139, and pl. v1. 
Row, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Proc. Cambs. Antig. Soc. 
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building, which probably was abandoned and allowed to fall by some time in the 
thirteenth century. The pottery shows that the site of this house was occupied in 
late Saxon times, and the whole picture may be compared with that of a number of 
other excavated sites in the Cambridge region, such as Southoe, Hunts.,! Flam- 
bard’s Manor, Meldreth,? and Barton, Cambs.3 About 12 ft. to the north of this 
area, sealed by the stone debris, was a hearth of hard burnt clay, about 3 ft. in 
diameter and 2 ft. below the present surface; the pottery lying on this hearth is 
probably of the twelfth century. There was no evidence to show whether or not 
this hearth had originally been within a building, only it was well away from the 
main area of post-holes, pits, and stone debris. 

The pottery from this area may be divided into two groups: soft shelly ‘St. 
Neot’s’ ware and forms typical of the late Saxon period, and harder wares typical 
of the twelfth century. No glazed wares nor hard sandy fabrics were found, the 
only jugs being in hard shelly ware. The most important single vessel found is the 
fine storage jar (fig. 2, no. 14): although it can hardly be regarded as a link between 
the now well-recognized storage jars of the thirteenth century‘ and those of the late 
Saxon period such as are now being found at Thetford,’ it is of particular interest as 
it seems to be the first tall storage jar known which can be attributed to the twelfth 
century. 


Late Saxon and Early Medieval Pottery: Figure 2 


Nos. I, 25 3, 4, 9. Rims of typical late Saxon style cooking-pots (no. 9 showing the complete 
form) of ‘St. Neot’s’ ware,® soft, shelly, with a dark grey to black core and purple-brown to 
light red surfaces, with a soapy texture. This ware has a geographical distribution which 
does not coincide with that of the typical ‘St. Neot’s’ forms. It is overwhelmingly common 
in the Cambridge-Bedford—Northampton area, and spreads south-westwards down the 
clay vale to the Oxford region,7 but to the east of Cambridge these forms appear in a hard 
sandy fabric, usually dark grey; soft shelly wares are less common than sandy wares at 
Thetford,’ and at Norwich? and Ipswich late Saxon forms are very rarely to be found in 
shelly ware. No sandy wares were found on the Felmersham site; neither, remarkably, 
were any true late Saxon in-turned rim dishes, so common in, for instance, Bedford and the 
lower Ouse valley generally.1° 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, found beneath the stone debris layer; no. 9, rim, body, and base frag- 
ments found in shallow pits sealed below the stone debris. 

Nos. 5, 7. Rims of cooking-pots, of types derived from the late Saxon forms above; of harder 
fabric, shell-gritted, with grey core and light red surface. Probably twelfth century; much 
similar pottery was found during the partial destruction in recent years of the motte of the 
castle at Lavendon, Bucks." No. 5, from the hearth; no. 7, from under the stone layer. 


Proc. Cambs. Antig Soc. xxxviii (1939),158-63. . Reps. xvi, 243-51. 


2 Ibid. xxxv (1935), 101, 103. 7 Oxoniensia, v (1940), 42-9; Berks. Archaeol. 

3 Ibid. xii (1908), 296 ff. Fourn. 1 (1947), 52-5, fig. 3. 

4 Antig. Fourn. xix (1939), 303-12. 8 Archaeological Newsletter, January 1950, 120. 

5 Archaeological Newsletter, February 1949, p. 2; 9 'To be published in Norfolk Archaeology. 
January 1950, p. 120. 10 e.g. Proc. Cambs. Antig. Soc. xxxiii, pl. 1, 


® St. Neot’s huts, Proc. Cambs. Antig. Soc. xxxiii, fig. 1, opp. p. 148. 
148. Pits with late Saxon coins, sealed under 11 To be published in Records of Bucks. 
Northampton Castle mound, Assoc. Architect. Soc. 
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Fic. 2. Late Saxon and Early Medieval pottery from Felmersham. (}) 
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Nos. 6, 8. Rims of cooking-pots of more typical twelfth-century forms less closely related to 
the above late Saxon form: of hard, fine, shell-filled ware with grey core and light red sur- 
face. From under the stone layer. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. Rims of large wheel-turned dishes of types derived from late Saxon forms: 
probably twelfth century. No. 10, shelly ware, pimply dark brown surface. No. 11, shell- 
filled ware with purple-brown to light red, fairly smooth surface and grey core. No. 12, 
shell-filled ware with a little crushed flint, grey core, and light red surface. No. 13, friable 
brown ware with very little shell. Nos. 10, 11, 12, from beneath stone layer; No. 13, from 
beside twelfth-century hearth. 

No. 14. The storage jar. Numerous fragments, comprising an almost complete vessel, of a tall 
storage pot with convex base. Of hard shell-filled fabric with grey core and smooth red 
surface, decorated with lightly incised wavy lines; wheel-turned, and with very thin walls, 
considering the size of pot. Its tall shape and the absence of any marks of fire indicate that 
it was indeed a storage vessel, the first twelfth-century one to be recognized. One needs to 
have a large proportion of such a vessel as this to realize that its shape is of this tall form, 
and for that reason, perhaps, the type has not so far been recognized in twelfth-century 
wares; parts of the base or rim by themselves would not be distinguishable from those of 
ordinary twelfth-century cooking-pots. 

No. 15. Jug rim and handle of fairly fine ware with reddish-buff pitted surface, unglazed: 
strap handle and very simple rim. Probably twelfth or early thirteenth century. From 
under stone layer. 

No. 16. Jug rim of hard fine buff ware with grey core, of sharply moulded thirteenth century 
form. Found at level of stone layer, but near-by, and not sealed under it. 


Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., has kindly supplied me with drawings and notes 
on two jugs, now in Bedford Modern School Museum, which were found at a 
depth of 4 ft. while digging a grave in Felmersham churchyard in 1926," less than 
100 yards from the site described here. 


Figure 3 


No. 1. Baggy jug of hard, light, shell-filled ware, buff, with soapy light red surface, unglazed. 
Slightly pinched-out spout, and strap handle decorated with a groove down the back and 
some pricked ornament, thumbed down at the lower end into two slight pigtails. Thirteenth 
century. It is especially interesting to see this shell-filled fabric surviving in a harder form 
well into the thirteenth century; this phenomenon is also seen at Peterborough? and in the 
region to the west of Oxford.3 

No. 2. Jug of fine hard sandy buff ware, with speckled green glaze over lower part, though 
none inside or for 1 in. below the rim. Decorated with girth grooves incised during the 
initial throwing of the vessel on the wheel. Handle of circular section decorated with 
pricking. Probably had a simple pinched spout, though rim broken away except near 
handle. 

This is a late thirteenth-century type, and may be compared with jugs from the kilns at 
Rye, Sussex,* and from Oxford.’ This is a fairly ‘hard’ shape, developed from the more 
plastic shapes of the thirteenth century, as seen at Alton, Hants,° Horsham, Sussex,” and 


™ C.J. Maltby, Fe/mersham Church and Parish, + Sussex Arch. Coll., xxiv (1933), 60, pl. xu, 3. 
. 5 Oxoniensia, iv (1939), 126 and Fig. 26p. 
2 Specimens kindly sent to me by Mr. M. Ur- 6 R. B. Rackham, Medieval English Pottery 
wick Smith. (1948), pl. 77. 

3 Berks. Archaeol. Fourn., \ (1947), 60, 67. 7 Sussex Arch. Coll., 1 (1907), 178. 
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Oxford.'! The final ‘hard’ form may be seen from Oxford,? London,3 and in a mid- 
fourteenth-century manuscript illustration.4 


1 
Fic. 3. Medieval jugs from Felmersham; no. 1, unglazed; no. 2, green glazed. (}). Drawings by Mr.G.C. 
Dunning, F.S.A. 


Fic. 4. Decorated sheep rib-bone from just above twelfth-century hearth, Felmersham. (%) 


Bones 


These were mostly sheep, ox, and pig; no bird- or fish-bones were found. One 
sheep-bone, from the filling just above the twelfth-century hearth, showed a tenta- 
tive incised decoration (fig. 4), some of which appears to have been made by a saw- 
ing motion with a rather blunt edge. 


* Berks. Arch. Fourn.,1(1947), 62, fig.7, no. 3. + L. F. Salzman, English Life in the Middle Ages 
2 Oxoniensia, iv (1939), 126 and fig. 26. (1926), 77; B.M. Royal MS. ro. E. iv., c. 1340. 
3 R.B. Rackham, Medieval English Pottery,pl. 17. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KOUKLIA (OLD PAPHOS), 
CYPRUS, 1950 


By T. B. Mirrorp, F.S.A., and J. H. Ivers, F.S.A. 


In June and July 1950 a trial excavation of four weeks’ duration was carried out 
at the site of Old Paphos (Palaepaphos) in Cyprus,! a city renowned for its Temple 
of Aphrodite, erected, it was said, to commemorate her legendary birth off-shore 
from the foam of the sea, and her landing there. The site is occupied today by the 
small village of Kouklia, and lies on a bluff of soft limestone dropping steeply to a 
coastal plain which here narrows to the width of something like a mile. It is situated 
in the south-west of Cyprus, nine miles to the south-east of Ktima (map reference 
3217 on sheet 2 of the 1/50,000 Map of Cyprus). 

Kouklia has been known to be the site of Old Paphos since at least the sixteenth 
century, when it was mentioned by Francis Attar (c. A.D. 1540).?_ Excavations had 
previously been carried out for three months in 1888 by the Cyprus Excavation 
Fund, mainly with a view to clearing the remains of a conspicuous building of 
massive masonry thought to be the Temple of Aphrodite.3 The results were in- 
conclusive, and it is generally held today‘ that the structure then excavated may have 
been no more than an annexe to the temple: it has no resemblance to a temple of 
either Greek or Phoenician type.5 A conviction, reinforced by several visits, that 


' The work was carried out with the support of 
the University of St. Andrews and Liverpool 
Museums, and directed jointly by Messrs. T. B. 
Mitford, F.S.A., and J. H. Iliffe, the former being 
mainly responsible for the organization and the latter 
for the archaeological direction of the enterprise. 
Support was also received from the University of 
Sydney (through Mr. J. R. Stewart). Other mem- 
bers of the Expedition were Col. J. S. Last of 
Episkopi, Surveyor; Mr. A. R. Burn, Lecturer in 
Ancient History in the University of Glasgow; 
Mrs. A. R. Burn, sometime Assistant Keeper of 
Ceramics in the Victoria and Albert Museum; 
Miss Angelike Paschalidou, Assistant Record Keeper 
to the Cyprus Museum. The devoted labours of 
each of these enabled a heavy programme of work 
to be completed in a month’s digging. Valuable 
assistance was also received from Miss L. V. 
Hodgson, of the Education Department, Nigeria, 
whilst spending part of her leave in Cyprus. The 
drawings of the terra-cottas are by Miss Elaine 
Tankard of the Liverpool Museums, who has also 
redrawn the plans for publication, from the field 
survey of Col. Last. 

2 Cf. F.H.8. ix (1888), p. 190. 


3 For still earlier ‘excavations’ of Cesnola and 


others, cf. F.H.8., loc. cit., p. 151. 

4 Cf. C. Blinkenberg, ‘Le Temple de Paphos’ 
(Hist-filol. Meddelelser, Copenhagen, 1924), pp. 
31 sqq.; Westholm, “The Paphian Temple of 
Aphrodite’ (Acta Archaeologica, iv, Copenhagen, 
1933), p- 207, and his “Temples of Soli’, pp. 158 sqq. 
These discussions, summed up in Hill, Hist. of 
Cyprus, i, pp. 67 sqq., especially pp. 73-4, have 
superseded all previous treatment of the temple. 
Cf. also P. Dikaios, Guide to the Cyprus Museum 
(1947), pp- 61-3. 

5 Cf. the report of E. A. Gardner, D. G. 
Hogarth, M. R. James, and R. Elsey Smith in 
F-H.S. ix (1888), pp. 158-271 sqq. While the 
account of the excavations is little more than a 
reproduction of the expedition day-book, M. R. 
James’s chapter (pp. 175 sqq-.) ‘On the History and 
Antiquities of Paphos’ is an excellent bibliography 
of the site down to that date. Hogarth observes, 
Joc. cit. (p. 168), that, after their ‘clearing’ of the 
temple, it remained only to trench in the vicinity 
of the site to determine whether any outlying wing 
had yet to be found, or whether any remains of the 
ancient city existed which would be worth explor- 
ing. But he at once informs us that to the west and 
north he hit upon nothing ‘except the foundations 
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the early expedition had barely scratched the surface of this historically famous and 
most promising site, situated in a peculiarly important and almost virgin area of the 
island, had for some time encouraged us in a desire to excavate it as soon as the 
opportunity offered. If, as might reasonably be expected, occupation levels were 
exposed there in situ from the Late Bronze to the Classical periods or later, important 
new evidence might be hoped for, bearing on many problems affecting the chrono- 
logy of the Levant and the relations between the Aegean and western Asia. Sherds 
collected on a previous visit indicated that the site had been occupied fairly con- 
tinuously from the early part of the Late Bronze Age down to Hellenistic and 
Roman times. The site was large, vast even; and the presence of a number of 
Roman mosaic floors in significant positions led to the belief that important sections 
of the city might still be sealed beneath, and have escaped the attentions of later 
builders and looters, including those who erected the medieval manor on the 
Tchiftlik site to the south of the village. 

The site has, like other well-known ones in Cyprus, been a regular target for the 
local tomb-robbers. About a year before the trial excavation here described, the 
finding of fragments of archaic sculpture by local entrepreneurs in search of building- 
stone had called for investigation and drawn attention to the increasing need to 
safeguard the site from further damage. As it is planned to resume work in 1951, 
the two areas partly excavated in 1950 were left open under the care of the local 
Antiquities Guard. It is the intention of the Government to expropriate site A 
forthwith. The majority of the finds from 1950 were left for the present either in 
the ‘Inscription House’ in Kouklia itself (sherds, architectural fragments) or at the 
Museum in Ktima (sculpture). A few pieces of special importance or needing 
expert attention, e.g. the painted Sphinx’s wing, and painted limestone lion’s head, 
were taken to the Cyprus Museum, Nicosia. One male statue (KA. 25) and a small 
selection of terra-cotta figurines were sent to Liverpool Museums on loan for study 
and exhibition. 

The immediate aims were: 


I. to establish the chronological limits of the occupation of Old Paphos; 
2. to study its topography; 

3. to investigate further the area of the Temple of Aphrodite; 

4. to discover if possible syllabic inscriptions in dated contexts. 


Excavation was confined to two separate areas of the city differing entirely in 
their characteristics and the type of result expected from them; they were named 
A and C.! Site A covered the period from Late Bronze I or II down to the 


of a Byzantine church’, presumably the Agios 
Nikolaos of the Land Registry maps (fig. 4E). It is 
these conclusions of the earlier excavators, together 
with the general shallowness of the surface soil and 
the encroachments of the modern village, which 
have been responsible for the reluctance of sub- 
sequent investigators to risk their time and money 
at Kouklia. It was the object of our soundings to 
test whether the western outskirts of the village 


were as unpromising as they have long been 
thought. In particular, it was desirable to know 
something of the nature of the high ground at and 
around the ruined church of Agios Nikolaos, 
mentioned above: here the surface is some 4 m. 
above the present level of the ‘temple’, which it thus 
commands. 

™ Site ‘B’, also selected for trial excavation, was 
not begun this year for lack of time. 
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early fifth century B.c., Site C from Late Bronze to Roman with a late medieval 
reoccupation. 


Sire A 


Before excavation Site A appeared as a low mound on a ridge about a quarter of 
a mile north-east of the village. Recent digging for building-stone had shown the 
mound to contain large quantities of rough hewn stones together with fragments of 
archaic sculpture. Our excavation, which cleared not more than one-fifth of the 
mound, revealed it as a more or less homogeneous pile of building-stones, many of 
them roughly dressed, some 7-50 m. in maximum height, supported by an enclosing 
revetment wall, which threw off a long projecting ‘tail’ to the south. Into it had been 
thrown numerous fragments of sculpture and architecture, mostly of limestone 
with an occasional marble piece, all archaic, dating from not later than the second 
half of the sixth century B.c.! The pottery found was consistent with such a date. 
It would seem that the sculptural and architectural pieces were debris of some 
temple or shrine near-by, destroyed probably during the period of the Ionic Revolt, 
i.e. ¢. 498/7 B.c., and subsequently re-used as filling material in the mound. The 
purpose of the latter is as yet obscure: foundation of a building, siege-work, fort, 
or tumulus over some hero’s grave? It is hoped to find the answer in later excava- 
tions. 

At both the north and south ends of the mound (CDEFG on plan) a wide pit 
had been dug by the stone-seekers. In both of these lay a mass of loose disturbed 
stones including some fragments of sculpture and one of a syllabic inscription: 
some of the stones had been roughly trimmed, but most were shapeless. This loose 


material was removed from both pits, after which it was decided to proceed with the 
excavation proper by developing the southern and larger pit. Almost at once 
several further pieces of archaic limestone statues occurred, some of which had 
been found earlier by the lige: Pr and secreted until some convenient op- 


portunity should occur to dispose of them; also a considerable number of archi- 
tectural fragments, including one piece of a frieze or metope of palmette volute 
capitals (KA. 6; pl. x, f), of which another corner was found later (KA. 514). 

The mound was faced on the north and east sides by a revetment (CDE) as 
shown on the plan. This revetment consisted of the same type of stones as many 
found in the core of the mound, roughly dressed, and was solidly built, having a 
slight batter; it had an offset at D, where the surviving depth of the revetment was 
160 m. At a point some 5 m. north-west of D the revetment had a return of 
c. 0°30 m. East and north-east of the revetment a spread of stones of unknown 
depth continued outwards for at least 10 m.; this may correspond to a low step 
visible outside the revetment in the contour of the mound. 

In squares E, F6 the revetment overlapped the end of a stouter retaining wall 
(EHD), into which it ran at a very obtuse angle, and then ceased. This wall (Wall 1), 
averaging 1°75 m. in thickness, had at first an external face only. Internally it was 
built up against the core of the mound as a support, forming one with the stones 
of the mound itself, resting upon a jumble of largish blocks thrown in at random 


™ Cf. pp. 60 sqq., ‘Selected List of Finds’. 
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Fic. 3. Plan of Site A: the mound, with part of the defensive wall and tower 
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with interstices left between them. The pressure of the mound had pushed the 
wall somewhat outwards at the top, so that it had a slight overhang. The course 
taken by this wall, EHI, was remarkable, especially the wide, obtuse angles at E 
and H, which might suggest that it enclosed something to the east. Embedded in 
this wall near the point E was the torso KA. 25 (no. 3). The occurrence of this, 
and part of at least one other archaic statue, as well as archaic architectural frag- 
ments in the wall suggest that it, like the mound, was built when a supply of such 
material was lying about, unmixed with later objects. To satisfy this requirement 
a date about the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries is required, probably shortly 
after some event in the Ionic Revolt, e.g. a siege and capture of Paphos, which 
may have occurred in 498/7 B.c. At the point E the wall turned away from the 
mound, i.e. to the south, at an angle of about 130°, continuing soon as an indepen- 
dent free-standing wall, of the type sometimes called ‘shell’ construction, i.e. 
consisting of a rubble or loose stone core between faces of trimmed stones. Ten 
metres farther it turned through a similar angle at H, after which it continued for 
another 15 m. before coming to an end at I. Any continuation beyond this point 
has been completely destroyed. 

In stripping the north-east section of the mound, i.e. between C and D, toa 
depth of about 0-50 m. there occurred amongst the confused mass of fallen or piled 
stones in squares G6 and F5 several extremely hard concreted islands, R, of a 
greyish-white conglomerate containing numbers of field stones. These were very 
puzzling. Could they have been the bases to carry some heavy superstructure, or 
merely the result of fire? Their clearly defined limits seemed rather to weigh 
against the latter view. Further light should be thrown on this point as the excava- 
tion of the mound proceeds. 

South-west of the mound an entirely distinct group of structures was exposed. 
These consist of a tower,! almost square in plan, built of stone and mud brick, 
whose eastern corner (K) had been slightly damaged in the construction of the 
(later) wall EHI, already described. This tower, with sides about 8 m. in length, 
was largely built of mud brick with a skin and foundation of stone. 

The tower projected from the face of a second wall to the south-west,? which 
was traced over a distance of more than 40 m., running north-west and south-east, 
and approximately parallel to the ‘tail’ of Wall 1. This second wall (Wall 2), of which 
only the foundations survived, appeared to have had a stone foundation with a 
superstructure at least partly of mud brick, as it was overlaid in part by a stratum 
of clay formed out of the disintegration of mud bricks. Where it adjoined the tower 
this wall had been widened by an addition on its south-west side. Evidently the 
whole structure was a strong point or feature of special importance. In neither 
direction were the limits of this wall reached. 

No exact parallel to this surprising mound seems to be forthcoming from Cyprus 
itself, or indeed from other Greek lands. For its content of archaic sculpture and 
architecture the nearest analogy is the material from the ‘Perserschitte’ on the 
Acropolis at Athens. The conclusion seems inevitable that it dates from early 
in the fifth century B.c., whether we consider the group of archaic statuary and 
1 JKLM on plan (fig. 3). 2 NOPQ on plan (fig. 3). 
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architectural pieces found in it, or the consistently archaic character of the pottery 
from the region of the mound itself. The latter included, from the deep pit' below 
a depth of 1-o m., much black-on-red ware with painted circles and lines, bichrome 
ware, whiteslip ware, burnished red ware with black paint, and Attic black glaze 
sherds: these last were the latest identifiable, and bring the date of construction 
down to the sixth or fifth centuries. 

Wall 1 is faintly suggestive of some kind of raised approach to the upper levels 
of the mound (as to a Ziggurat), possibly utilizing Wall 2 also, which could well 
have been still extant. In striking contrast to this picture is that presented by the 

ottery from the south and south-west quarter of the site, the area of the mud-brick 
and stone tower JKLM and the wall NOPQ to which it belongs. From here, e.g. 
above and upon the mud-brick floors, comes Late Bronze Age pottery in profusion, 
milk-bowl fragments (some of very fine early style, probably going back to Late 
Bronze I or II), bucchero, base-ring ware, Mycenaean (including the stem of a 
painted kylix), sub-Mycenaean, incised Late Bronze ware, a tree-form figurine, 
and much else, together with larger quantities of archaic (black-on-red), and black 
glaze sherds, which had inevitably become mingled with the earlier types during 
the later use of the area. 

The inference seems clear that we have here a section of a considerable defensive 
work, in use from perhaps Late Bronze I times until the sixth or fifth century B.c., 
when the mound (for whatever purpose) was built against it. A somewhat similar 
type of construction, i.e. mud brick within a stone skin, occurs at Nitovikla as well 
as at a small fort in the Messaoria Plain known as Nicolidhes.?, What could this 
wall and mud-brick tower have been but part of the city wall of Paphos of Late 
Bronze date and later? Bearing on this argument may be the traces of a bank and 
slope exposed underlying the mound at X. As a line for the city wall it would run 
along the crest of the ridge bounding Kouklia to the east at a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile and link up, if continued, with several other likely traces of walls 
which have been observed, e.g. on the hill Laonas to the south-east. If this were 
so, it might be possible eventually to trace the whole circuit of the city walls, and 
thence obtain some clue to the size and population of Bronze and Early Iron Age 
Paphos. Our good fortune in happening on the present structure, together with 
this year’s results at site C, both in a month’s trial digging, hold out excellent 
promise of revealing much of the history of Aphrodite’s city, if more considerable 
resources can be brought to bear. 


Sire C 


Work here began at a point in the old excavation and was directed westwards. 
The point selected was a monolith upon its well-cut base* (X, fig. 4), one of the 
most conspicuous relics of antiquity still to be seen ix situ at Kouklia. It is described 
by the previous excavators’ and appears in their plan—obscured, however, as part of 


’ Y (fig. 3). 3 Cf. fig. 2 (SSE. of site A). 
2 Swedish Cyprus Expedition, i, pp. 371 sqq. 4 F.HS., loc. cit., p. 195. 
(Nitovikla); Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, 5 bid. 
PP- 37 sqq- (Nicolidhes). 
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a wall—as the seventh and last of the square bases which run in a northerly direction 
from the so-called ‘South Wing’. To link up with this earlier plan and determine 
the position upon it of the monolith, the soil at its base and in a rectangular area to 
the south, here from 0-20 to 0-60 m. in depth, was removed, exposing the virgin 
rock. A cistern was found here, but its fill included refuse of the modern village. 

From A a trench 1-0 m. in width was cut west-north-west towards the ruined 
church of Agios Nicolaos (fig. 4 E), 75 m. distant. This trench was interrupted at 
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Fic. 4. Outline plan of Site C in relation to the “Temple’ excavated in 1888. 


B by a footpath and discontinued for 10 m. It was then continued with a width 
of 3 m. for a further 27 m. (C—D) until stopped by a village road. Our trench thus 
falls into two distinct portions, an eastern and a western. The eastern was totally 
devoid alike of stratification and of masonry, the soil being throughout compounded 
with the debris of the modern village. Whereas, however, the level of the soil rose 
steadily from a depth of 0-25 to 0-80 m. at B, the surface of the rock, here and indeed 
over the whole of site C as far as this was cleared, was virtually horizontal. 

At metre 9 the trench CD was widened from 3 to 7 m., and a series of occupa- 
tions was exposed. 

(a) Immediately below the surface were found roughly built walls, associated 
with sgraffito and glazed wares of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a.p. and 
very suggestive of the more primitive dwellings of modern Kouklia. 
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(b) These walls rested upon a tight packing of stone and splintered marble, the 
removal of which in the western section of the trench exposed a sunk mosaic court 
4°90 by at least 5-0 m., in its original condition probably open to the sky, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a pillared portico, with mosaic floor. At one corner there 
was a sink at the terminal of a terra-cotta water-pipe; at one side an outlet, by means 
of a covered drain which ended ina sump. These mosaics were in style geometric 
and seemingly early Imperial in date:! while the contents of the drain, on careful 
examination, revealed nothing later than lamps of the Severan era. 

(c) The eastern portion of the mosaic pavement and its substructure had been 
destroyed, perhaps in antiquity; and here a complex of foundation walls, enclosing 
a series of ‘chambers’, came to light below. Despite careful excavation, in passing 
down through the fill of the two westerly ‘chambers’ no floors or levels could be 
detected. Nevertheless, a sequence was distinctly observed: at the top were 
Roman sherds, comparatively Sor in number, which may well have infiltrated from 
the Roman levels above; below these the fill contained abundant Hellenistic, 
classical, and archaic pottery, with in the latter many fragments. of terra-cotta 
figurines, some copper slag, and an admixture of Late Bronze sherds. 

(d) At a depth of 2 m. below the surface a transverse wall was encountered and, 
flanking it on either side, a red-earth layer, separated from the rock only by a thin 
stratum of sterile soil. This layer was von O-1§ to 0:20 m. in depth, and yielded 
a purely Late Bronze pottery which included some typical Mycenaean sherds and 
some jar-handles incised (and in two cases painted) with Cypro-Minoan signs. 
Here also occurred base-ring ware and black-on-white slip ware; while the copper 
slag, encountered in the archaic levels above, was now found in some abundance. 
In the whole area of this sounding the same general sequence was evident; in all 
lower levels slag and broken terra-cottas were plentiful. Indeed at metre 9, in a 
red-earth layer 0-30 m. in depth which rested on the rock, a group of archaic terra- 
cottas was compacted into a solid mass, clearly having been discarded from the 
shrine which housed them, at one of the periodical ‘spring cleanings’, so as to earn 
for this area the name ‘Archaic Dump’. Ean the temple from which these discarded 
ex-votos originated be far away? 

In the very confined area here examined an adequate appreciation of the archi- 
tecture and stratigraphy was impossible. The work at site é was in the nature of a 
sounding, and it is as such that it should be assessed. But, contrary to the explicit 
statement of the previous excavators, it is now shown that extensive remains exist 
at no greater distance than 45 m. from the earlier excavation. These remains, 
furthermore, can be ascribed to at least four distinct periods of architectural 
activity; and denote a seemingly continuous occupation of the site from Mycenaean 
to Imperial Roman times, with a reoccupation in the later Middle Ages. In parti- 
cular, the Roman building with its mosaic floor (of which the extent is a fit subject 
for conjecture, since only the eastern edge has so far been cleared) serves as a 
perfect seal for those periods which at Old Paphos may be of significance, the 
Archaic and the transition from the Late Bronze to the Early Iron Age. The 


' ‘These mosaics will be published at a later date with the other mosaics of Kouklia. Seven such pave- 
ments are already known. 
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Flavian period in Cyprus was marked by an architectural activity which included 
the rebuilding of the Temple of Aphrodite. Here is the very spot, with a first to 
third century a.p. building upon it. 


SELECTED LIST OF FINDS! 
(a) ARCHITECTURE 


1. (KA. 26; pl. x,¢). Proto-Ionic volute capital; soft friable limestone; double-sided; triple 
abacus above. L. 0-45, ht. 0-30, w. 0-16 m. 7th or 6th century B.c. KA. 234 is a fragment 
of a similar capital but apparently from a pilaster, as it is carved on one face only. The chief 
Cypriote parallels are from Tamassos, where, however, they are single-sided, i.e. from pilasters, 
They are dated earlier in Syria—Palestine, e.g. at Megiddo and Samaria (gth—8th centuries B.c.). 

2. (KA. 6; pl. x, f). Palmette-volute frieze. Limestone. L. 0-51, ht. 0-25, w. 0:27 m. 
7th or 6th century B.c. KA. 6 is the left extremity of a frieze. This ornament is of Phoenician 
origin and is found on ivory carvings of c. gth—8th centuries B.c. date from Nimrud? and Samaria, 
also on the 6th-century B.c. sarcophagus from Amathus in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York.3 It also occurs carved on stone, e.g. from Arvad.* 


(6) ScuLpTURE 


i. Stone and Marble 


3. (KA. 25; pl. rx, a). Male statue from neck to knees wearing short-sleeved tunic or jerkin 
on which are vertical grooves indicating texture, and ‘Cypriote belt’ close fitting round waist. 
Circular ornament on belt, which is tied in a typical knot. Left arm very fragmentary. Lime- 
stone. Ht. 0-87 m. 

The ‘belt’ or slips, deriving probably from the Minoan loin-cloth, had been, together with the 
tunic or jerkin, the regular underwear of the Homeric and early Greek warrior, over which he 
wore his corselet and kilt, down to at least the 7th century B.c. After it had been discarded in 
Mainland Greece it survived in conservative Cyprus until about 500 B.c. It is sometimes orna- 
mented with, e.g. a rosette, as on a proto-Attic krater in Berlin (C.V.4. Deutschland 2: Berlin, 
Antiquarium, Band I, Taf. 18-21). 

Girls also wore it, as Atalanta attired for wrestling (with Peleus): 1, on a drinking-cup by 
Oltos (§25-510 B.c.) in Bologna (C.V.4., Bologna, i, av. 32); 2, on a drinking-cup by the 
Euaion Painter (c. 460 B.c.) in the Louvre; 3, on an Etruscan mirror in the Vatican (F.H.S. lxix, 
1949, pl. 1v4). The custom was particularly in vogue at Sparta, where the alleged immorality 
of girls with bare legs wrestling and joining in athletic exercises with men was inveighed against 
by Euripidess—mistakenly, as it seems, for it would appear to have had the opposite effect. The 
‘shorts’ frequently bore some badge or design, e.g. a lion or a four-spoked wheel, as on several of 
the instances quoted. ; 

4. (KA. 13, 407, 615; pl. rx, 4). Male bust to waist wearing Cypriote jerkin. Hair falls in 
three locks on shoulders. Ht. 0-64 m. Limestone. Found in two main and a number of smaller 
fragments. Traces of burning on surface. 

5. (KA. 5, 268, 371, 455, 468, 616 = Cyprus Museum R.R. 2141). Fragments of wings 
of Sphinx, painted in red, blue, and green. Length c. 0-55 m. Marble, of a variety akin to Parian. 


t The numbers in brackets, e.g. (KA. 26), are 3 Hill, History of Cyprus, i, pl. vinta. 


the Excavation Catalogue numbers, and indicate the * Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia and Cyprus, i, 
site, A, C, or X (casual finds brought in) from which _p. 132, fig. 73 (in the Louvre). 
each object came. 5 Andromache, 595-600. 


2 Cf. Iraq, ii, pl. xxi, 2 and 4. 
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The colours when discovered were remarkably brilliant and well preserved, although, or perhaps 
because, the marble had clearly been subjected to intense heat. It is possible that the preservation 
of the colours may be due in part to exposure to this same heat, which rendered the marble 
friable, and partly to the many interstices throughout the structure of the mound in which it lay, 
causing this to be well drained. The wings are an imported Greek piece, the colours being only 
equalled in their condition by the Acropolis Korai. In its complete state the Sphinx must have 
been one of the most striking works of archaic Greek art. Many other fragments of marble slabs, 
large and small, almost of the consistency of sugar through exposure to fire, were also found in 
the mound. 

The fragments of the wings were taken to the Cyprus Museum for restoration and treatment 
to preserve the colours. (P1. vir, @ for comparison with the other Sphinx’s body and wing (KX. 45, 
no. 12, below) found behind the Kouklia Police Station.) Sometimes a kind of offering table is 
supported by the head and upraised wings of the seated Sphinx, e.g. that from Athienu (Golgoi) 
shown in Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, dte Bibel u. Homer, Taf. cxcvut, 5, which also has painted 
wings and forelegs. Cf. also no. 4 on same plate. 

The subject of polychromy on Greek sculpture is well illustrated by some early Attic grave- 
stones in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, discussed by Miss G. M. A. Richter, Hon. 
FS.A., in 4. F.A. xlviii (1944), pp. 321 sqq., pls. vir—x1. Amongst the sculptures there described 
are two sphinxes (pls. vir and x) painted in red, blue, and black, closely akin to the present one 
from Kouklia. 

6. (KA. 490; pl. x, e). Upper part of lion’s head of limestone, painted in bright red and blue 
on eye and mane; traces also of black paint on the iris of eye and on forehead around mane. The 
paint is again remarkably well preserved. 

7. (K.A. 303; pl. x, a). Conical stone, upper third missing, inscribed around base with two 
syllabic signs. Limestone. Chisel-dressing all over. In two fragments. Ht. 0.36 m. 

We are told by Tacitus (Hist. ii, 3) that the image of the goddess in her Temple at Paphos 
was not in human form but in the shape of a cone (‘continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in 
ambitum metae modo exsurgens’). The present cone fits exactly this description, and, since it is 
dated by provenance to not later than the early 5th century B.c., would seem to show that the 
goddess was so represented then also, if we may link the two. Our cone may, of course, be a 
smaller version of the great original, made for an outlying shrine, less important than the central 
temple. On this we can but speculate, but the cone is certainly a reality. 

8. (KA. 367; pl. x, 4). Stela carved with countersunk relief of a (male?) figure wearing long 
Syrian robe with pointed edges and reaching to just above the ankles. Upper part of figure above 
shoulders missing. Feet in profile to right. Limestone. 7th—6th century, B.c. 

9. (KA. 618 = Cyprus Museum R.R. 2141; pl. 1x, c). Fragment of male statue from waist 
to knee, wearing Cypriote ‘belt’ decorated with three rosettes in relief. The belt has raised edges. 
Part of left thigh broken away. Traces of both hands remain attached to sides. Ht. 0-46 m. 
Limestone. Discovered previously in unauthorized digging and acquired by the Director of 
Antiquities, with whose permission it is published. 

10. (KA. 620 = Cyprus Museum R.R. 2141; pl. 1x, d). Lower part of male statue from 
waist to knee, wearing belt and Egyptian-type kilt. Traces of hands remain attached to the sides. 
The belt has raised edges. The kilt falls in narrow folds at the sides, then three wider folds nearer 
the centre on either side, enclosing a central panel whose borders end below in outward-facing 
uraei crowned with solar discs. Limestone. Ht. 0°53 m. Discovered previously in unauthorized 
digging and acquired by the Director of Antiquities, with whose permission it is published. 

11. (KA. 491; pl. x,d@). Upper part of statuette base (?), bearing the remains of a damaged 
syllabic inscription. A heavy triple moulding around the upper edge. On top a deep socket hole 
with four radiating grooves. Limestone. Ht. 0-24 m. 
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Fic. 5. Terra-cotta figurines. Late Bronze to Archaic. (4) 
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12. (KX. 45; pl. vim, 4). Trunk and wing of Sphinx, the plumage represented by shallow 
grooves. Found, coated with whitewash, at Kouklia Police Station. Limestone. Ht. 0-56 m. 


ii. Terra-cottas (except no. 18) (figs. 5-7, and pl. x1) 


The dating of Cypriote terra-cottas, especially of the crucial Late Bronze to Early Iron Age, 
is as yet very ill defined. It would seem that, even from the present limited sounding, one or two 
types may be assigned to an approximate date by their context. This was especially true of those 
found in the lower levels of site C, where a mixed Archaic level succeeded a pocket of Late 
Bronze to Geometric. Late Bronze III and Geometric form a continuous evolution at least in 
the south and west of Cyprus, with no violent interruption. Thus the familiar bronze tripods 
occur in both phases; and it may well be that some of the figurines from the lowest red-earth level 
of our site C were made in what would strictly be called the Geometric period. “There was 
no violent break with the past. . . . Gradually the two styles (i.e. the native Cypriot and sub- 
Mycenaean) affected each other and a fusion resulted, producing the Cypriote-Geometric 
style.”! 

"ek (KC. 2044, 2; fig. 5, 1-2, pl. x1, 3, 4). Two fragmentary tree-form figurines. Both are 
solid and had a splayed base, missing in no. 2. Branches represented by added pellets of clay. Both 
from the lowest (red-earth) level and therefore Late Bronze by their context.? 

3) 4, and 7. (KC. 204a, KC. 214a, KC 19; fig. 5, nos. 3, 4, 7, 3 = pl. x1, 8). Figurines in 
adorant attitude, all lacking heads. No. 3 has considerable remains of a long dress to the feet 
rendered in black painted bands over red. No. 3 from chamber I, red-earth level. 

5. (KX. 49; fig. 5, 5¢ and 4, pl. x1, 12). Rare figurine of tree-form shape with typical splayed 
base, and two arm-like projections at either side, one at shoulder level, the other at about knee 
height. Red and black painted bands around ‘arms’ and lower part, transversely over the ‘back’ and 
crossing on ‘chest’. The figurine was originally enveloped with two groups of three appliqué 
snakes, of which several fragments remain, on the lower parts and over the shoulder. The 
original position of some of these snakes can be discerned on the surface of the figurine. 

The figurine was brought in as a casual find, but clearly belongs to the ‘idol’ class of the earliest 
figurines from the site, i.e. of Late Bronze or Early Geometric date. No close parallel seems 
forthcoming. The occurrence of the snakes is noteworthy, in view of Hill’s remark3 that ‘no 
trace of the snake-worship . . . has yet been found at Paphos’. 

6,8, 10. (KC. 89, 204f, 2048; fig. 5, nos. 6,8, 10 (a and ), pl. x1, 1). Heads of figurines wear- 
ing lofty head-dress. (No. 10 has arms preserved in adorant attitude.) All made in the primitive 
‘idol’ technique, with details shown plastically, e.g. ears, nose, breasts, rendered by appliqué lumps 
of clay. No. 10 has bands of black paint across the head-dress, below breasts, and behind shoulders. 

9. (KC. 95; fig. 5, no. 9). Body of plank-shaped figurine in adorant attitude with bucranion 
pendant between the breasts. Probably 7th—6th century B.c. From area of ‘Archaic Dump’. 

11. (KC. 1654; fig. 5, no. 11, pl. x1, 11). Bust of youth with circlet on head, hair falling 
in a thick plait behind ears on to either shoulder. 7th—6th century B.c. 

12. (KC. 62; fig. 6,no. 12). Hand of large-scale figure, wide open and attached on inside of 
palm to the body. Details in red paint. 7th—6th century B.c.; from ‘Archaic Dump’. 

13 (a and 4). (KC. 18; fig. 6, no. 13 @ and 4). Head, fragmentary, of female figurine 
wearing crown, large elaborate ear-rings, and necklace. Details in red and black paint, including 
a ‘question-mark’ curl beside either ear (7th—6th century B.c.). 

14. (KC. 1674; fig. 6, no. 14). Plaque of youthful (?) xpuopdpos (man carrying ram or 
calf as offering). From site C, red-earth level. 

’ Hill, History of Cyprus, i, pp. 35-6. Cf. Daniel 2 Cf. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel uw. 
in 4.F.4. xli (1937), pp. 81 ff.: Dikaios, Guide to Homer, Taf. civ, 3. 
the Cyprus Museum, p. 131. 3 Hill, op. cit., i, pp. 73-4- 
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15. (KX. 22; fig. 6, no. 15, a and 4, pl. x1, 9). Head of youth. Hair, close-fitting on head, 
falls in thick strand at back and a plait behind either ear. Eyes and eyebrows outlined in black. 
Good style, although impression of mould is shallow. 6th century B.c. 

16. (KC. 33; fig. 6, no. 16, pl. x1, 5). Lower part of face (below mouth) and neck of female 
statuette wearing elaborate double necklace: the upper section has three rows of beads supporting 
acentral disc, the lower a single row with a bucranion pendant. Pale red paint over all, with some 
details in black, dark red, and yellow. From ‘Archaic Dump’. 6th century B.c. 

17. (KC. 100; fig. 6, no. 17, pl. x1, 10). Head of female figurine of Aphrodite type. Hair 
drawn up in high knob on top. Traces of whitewash. 4th—3rd century B.c. 


Fic. 7. Arm of terra-cotta figure. Archaic (6th cent. B.c.). (4) 


18. (KA. 331; fig. 6, no. 18). Fragment of wreath covered in blue paint with traces of bright 
red around the edges. Limestone. L. 0-05 m. 6th century B.c. This may have been carried by 
some victorious figure. It is another example of the remarkable survival of paint on objects in 
the present context. From site A, the mound. 

19. (KC. 66; fig. 7). Right arm attached to large-scale statue, raised with hand open in 
attitude of salutation; fingers and thumb broken. Wears two armlets, one with overlapping 
ends, which have yellow paint. Red and black stripes along inner arm, at attachment with body. 
From ‘Archaic Dump’. 6th century B.c. 

20. (KC. 175; pl. x1, 2). Head of terra-cotta male figurine, wearing high cap and circlet over 
forehead. Nose broken away. Hair hangs down in a thick plait behind ears on either side of 
neck. Ht. o-115 m. : 

21. (KC. 193a; pl. x1, 6). Upper right cheek of terra-cotta statuette; above, a ridge demar- 
cating the hair. A red wash over all, except the question-mark curl hanging down from the hair, 
which is painted black. Ht. 0-73 m. 
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22. (KC. 172; pl. x1, 7). Head of terra-cotta animal, probably a seal. Mouth broken away, 
but was evidently indicated by incised lines, like eyes and ears. Ht. 0°45 m. 


(c) Nore on Cypro-Mrnoan INSCRIPTIONS 


1. Cypro-Minoan 


The handles of 17 vases were collected, on which were incised and in two instances painted 
Cypro-Minoan signs. The two dipinti, KC. 190 and 212, are unique in that they occur, not 
on the bases of vessels but on their handles, while the paint is not red but a faded black. Of these 
inscriptions 16 originate from site C, and 1 only, KA. 200, from site A. This last inscription, 
KA. 200, is perhaps unexampled; but 9 others consist of the common sign +! (the /o of the 
Classical syllabary) followed by a numeral expressed by horizontal lines—in one case 6 and in 
another 7. KC. 212 has 42 (the classical s#) and is likewise followed by a number. We may note 
that, when the smallness of the area excavated is borne in mind, the frequency of these inscriptions 
is remarkable. 


2. Syllabic 


Site A was productive of 16 syllabic inscriptions, if in this figure we may include 3 previously 
discovered by the villagers. All are fragmentary, some monosyllabic; but a block, now in the 
Cyprus Museum, carries 18 signs,and another, KA. 491, 9. It is to be hoped that the complete 
excavation of this site will not merely add to the total but permit the restoration of the broken 
texts we have, and thus afford us information on the cults of Old Paphos. Irrespective, however, 
of their content, since they can be dated by external evidence, the inscriptions of site A will make 
a valuable contribution to the palaeography of the Cypriote syllabary. 


1 Cf. 4.F.A. xlv (1941), p. 279, no. 12, in the to S. Casson, Ancient Cyprus, p. 100, no. 17, on 
table of signs appended to the late J. F. Daniel’s the second of the clay balls from Enkomi. But cf. 
masterly study of these inscriptions. A.F.A., loc. cit., p. 279, no. 13, where the vertical 

2 The exact form of this sign occurs, according _ stroke is carried down through the two horizontals. 
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¢. Waist and thighs of male statue d. Fragment of statue wearing Egyptian type 
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NOTES 


A Saxon jewelled circular brooch from Long Bennington, Lincs.—Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, 
Secretary, contributes the following:—The circular brooch, pl. x11 a, was found recently in a 
field at Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, about six miles south of Newark. It had evidently been 
turned up by the plough, and the finder reported that pottery and stonework were also unearthed. 
The field in question lies immediately on the west side of the Great North Road, and the brooch 
was found in the north-east corner of the field, opposite the junction of the Great North Road 
and the road to Dry Doddington, which comes in from the east. Three Roman coins were found 
in the field at the same time as the brooch, and the finder stated that the one illustrated (pl. x1r 4, d) 
was fixed in the centre of the brooch when he discovered it. Examination of the brooch in the 
British Museum before it was cleaned to the condition shown in the plate suggested that this 
statement can be accepted. Of the three coins, this was the only one sufficiently small to have 
possibly fitted this position. It was broken at the edge, as the photograph shows, and there was 
heavy green and white corrosion along the break, particularly on the obverse. This corrosion and 
the shape of the break corresponded with similar corrosion remaining within the rim of the 
central setting. The coin had thus evidently been set in the brooch with the reverse (pl. xm @) 
showing. It was identified in the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum as 
Constantius II (a.p. 337-61), Gloria Exercitus. It belongs to the later variety showing one 
standard between two figures. The coin cannot be fitted into the setting, being a fraction too 
large, and although the sides of the setting are markedly undercut, suggesting at first sight that 
they might have been hammered in to retain the coin, it nevertheless seems certain that the coin 
was never inside the setting. Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, F.S.A., and Dr. A. A. Moss have examined 
the brooch and coin in the British Museum Research Laboratory and are of opinion that the coin 
can never have been contained within the setting. The corrosion observed, however, already 
referred to, demonstrated that there had been an intimate connexion between the coin and the 
central setting, and when the brooch reached the British Museum (before cleaning) no traces 
remained in the setting to suggest that it had housed any other type of filling at the time when the 
brooch was lost or deposited. The coin must therefore have been fastened over the top of the 
setting as a secondary feature, after the original filling had come out. The brooch should thus 
not be regarded as designed around the coin, but should be visualized as having originally in the 
central setting the boss of shell or paste with central stone, usual in this class of brooch. 

The Long Bennington brooch is the fourth example of Mr. E. T. Leeds’s Class I Kentish 
circular brooch,! or imitation of such a brooch, to occur outside Kent,? the others being from 
Little Wilbraham (Cambs.) and Ipswich (a pair).3 

The coin is perforated, and before it was set in the brooch had evidently been suspended. The 
brooch itself is perforated, and had been adapted for wear as a breast ornament, or on a necklace, 
the spring and catch-plate of the brooch having been removed from the back, which now presents 
an unbroken flat surface. The original positions of the spring and catch-plate are indicated 
by traces of solder surviving in diametrically opposite positions, behind two opposed keystone 
settings. The brooch is of a reddish low-tin bronze. The brooch and coin are now in the Muni- 
a Museum, Newark, and are published here by kind permission of the Curator, Mr. Arthur 

mith. 

The brooch has a greatest diameter of 18 in. It was originally heavily gilt, but is now in worn 
condition. It has four radiating keystone settings, in three of which red glass or garnet, without 


' Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, p. 115 2 Arch., 91, 1948, 66, fig. 36. 
and pl. xxxu1. 3 V.C.H., Suffolk, vol. i, 1911, 332, pl. 11, 2, 3- 
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foil backing, survives. The keystone settings divide the main field into four equal spaces which 
contained complete quadrupeds, to all intents and purposes identical, the four animals facing clock- 
wise round the brooch. The animal (pl. x1 ¢), seen in profile, has very heavy front and hind legs, 
each furnished with three prominent toes. The legs originally had well-rounded surfaces, now 
worn flat on the higher parts, and they are joined by a flat body broken into nine squares, arranged 
in three longitudinal lines. The squares echo the effect of the beaded outer border of the brooch, 
and punctuate the otherwise smooth design. The central toe in the rear foot (but not the front 
foot) is similarly broken down, into two squares. The animal has as a head a simplified version 
of the familiar down-curving bird beak. The raised border round the central area is plain. 
The brooch may be a local product, imitating a Kentish circular jewelled brooch of Mr. Leeds’s 
Class I (D) (cf. Leeds, op. cit., pl. xxx11, no. 10, on which a more or less complete animal with 
Style II head occurs). It may, however, have been made in Kent, for crude bronze versions of 
Class I brooches occur in the Faversham cemetery,! which also produced many fine quality 
silver specimens of the normal Kentish type. There is no close parallel to the curious beast on 
the Long Bennington brooch. Mr. Leeds draws my attention to the ‘trudging beasts’ on a saucer- 
brooch from Fairford, Glos.,2 but points out that here the head is of a different type from that 
on the Long Bennington brooch. The Fairford brooch animals have, in fact, heads of recog- 
nizably animal type with eye and ear. The heads on the Long Bennington animals, on the con- 
trary, are birds’ heads, related to those that appear fairly commonly on the great square-headed 
brooches at the end of the sixth century. Mr. Leeds has referred me to nos. 40, 57, 58, 132, and 
136 in his Corpus,3 no. 58 providing the closest parallel. ‘The heads on the Long Bennington 
brooch, however, are a much more simplified statement of the curved-beak bird’s-head theme 
than appears on any of the great square-headed brooches—lacking crest or ‘helmet’, eye or angled 
membrane behind the eye, pointed chin, or groove running down the beak. This ultimate 
simplification of the head (though not specifically of the bird’s head) occurs well into the seventh 
century, for example in the interlace on the Sutton Hoo harp-escutcheonst (here associated with 
a classic example of the typical Style II bird’s head), and on a circular pendant bearing an equal 
armed cross from Kingston, in the Meyer collection at Liverpool.5 The attachment of a Style II 
bird’s head proper to a quadruped occurs on an undoubted seventh-century piece, a gilt-bronze 
buckle of peculiar form from Faversham,® in the British Museum, and on a rectangular belt- 
plaque probably of seventh-century date from Grave 233 at Sarre.7 This latter is one of a set, 
another of which bears an interlacing animal pattern in well-developed Style II. None of these 


parallels individually is very close to the Long Bennington brooch, but collectively they suggest 
for it a date about a.D. 600. 


An early helmet-repair.—Mr. M. R. Holmes, F.S.A., sends the following note:—One of the 
less well-known possessions of the Aberdeen Art Gallery is a Greek helmet of bronze, presented 
by the Marquis of Aberdeen and Temair and for some time erroneously associated with the 
Haddo House finds given to the museum on the same occasion. In all probability it is a trophy 
brought back from Greece by the fourth Earl of Aberdeen—Byron’s ‘travell’d thane’—who did 
so much for Hellenic archaeology, but there is no note of its exact provenance. 


! British Museum, 1057, 70; 1056, 70. Also 5 Inventorium Sepulcrale, pl. 1v, ro. 
1068, 70, of better quality, which has ‘Durrowesque’ 6 Aberg, Anglo-Saxons in England, 124, fig. 227. 
Style II animals. Professor Giinther Haseloff has recently shown me 
2 Arch. 63, pl. xxxvi, 2. that these animals are clearly quadrupeds. Aberg’s 
3 E. T. Leeds, 4 Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Great drawing is to be amended in certain details. 
Square-headed Brooches, O.U.P., 1949. 7 Aberg, op. cit., 130, fig. 236. 


4 Illustrated London News, 6th March 1948, 292. 
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a, 6. Saxon jewelled brooch and coin of Constantius II after cleaning. ¢. detail 

of brooch before cleaning, showing animal figure and corrosion within the central 

setting. d. Coin before cleaning, showing corrosion at the broken edge, corre- 
sponding with that in ¢. 
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Through the kindness of the museum authorities it has been possible to subject the Aberdeen 
helmet to discreet cleaning at the London Museum and to compare it with similar specimens in 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. It is a well-formed 
example of the type generally known as Corinthian, and illustrated on pottery of the late seventh 
and early sixth centuries B.c. The nape-guard is more gracefully formed than in some of the 
other remaining examples of the type, and its line rather recalls that of the ‘great bascinet’ of the 
late fourteenth century or the Italian sallet of the fifteenth. The lower rim is arched on each side 
to give shoulder-room, and the whole rim is pierced with a series of sewing-holes for the attach- 
ment of a lining of leather or felt. A slight change in the patination along the rim suggests that 
the edge of this lining was turned back throughout so as to overlie the outer surface by about a 
quarter of an inch and thus avoid any galling of the skin by an unprotected edge of metal. At 
the top of the skull, just to the right of the centre, are two similar holes, and though the other 
side of the skull is damaged and fragmentary, it may be conjectured that another pair existed 
there, for the attachment of the long ridge of bronze that held the characteristic horsehair crest. 
The actual metal of the helmet is here very thin, much thinner than that of the cheek-pieces, and 
the addition of a fore-and-aft reinforcing ridge here would be very desirable, since the Greek 
helmsmith had not yet, apparently, realized the importance, or mastered the process, of keeping 
the metal thick on the parts of the helmet that would have to bear the heaviest blows. 

In that connexion, the cleaning revealed a point of considerable interest. At the corner of the 
right eye the metal had cracked, as it might be expected to do under a sudden strain, and as it may 
be seen to have done in other specimens. An unusual feature in this example, however, was the 
presence, on the inner surface, of a small piece of strap bronze, fixed in place by small rivets that 
have no part in the general series of lining-holes but are carefully spaced between them (pl. xu). 
The fragment itself is incomplete, but the existence of at least two of these extra rivet-holes on the 
upper edge of the cheek-piece beneath the eye shows it to have been originally a V-shaped piece, 
outlining and reinforcing the cracked corner. The absence of anything of the sort on the other 
side may be taken as evidence that it was not an original reinforcing fixture but a subsequent 
repair to a damaged plate. 

Examination of the lining-holes themselves shows another interesting feature. Those at the 
lower corner of each cheek-piece appear to have been re-drilled, as the regularity of their align- 
ment and spacing is seriously interrupted. Moreover, on examination, the original holes can be 
seen following their expected course and spacing on both sides till they run right off the edge of 
the metal. The lower edge of a helmet is not very likely to suffer battle scars, so this alteration 
is hardly a matter of damage and repair. More probably it represents a trimming of the helmet 
to suit the comfort and figure of an individual wearer. The cuirass of the time rode high on the 
body, and it is conceivable that a short-necked man might find, or at least anticipate, incon- 
venience if the lower edge of his helmet should graze the neck-rim of his breastplate. If one or 
the other had to be trimmed, it would be the helmet that could most easily spare a few milli- 
metres’ breadth of its edging without appreciably endangering the wearer, and the lining-holes 
would have to be re-drilled, in consequence, a little higher up. 

We cannot say categorically that this was the reason here, but at least it supplies a reasonable 
explanation for the change, and the Aberdeen helmet, apart from its fine proportions, may claim 
additional interest as illustrating two very early examples of the repair and adaptation-work that 
must always have been an important part of the armourer’s business. 


» Showing the repair at the corner of the eye 
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An ‘Ingelri’ sword in the British Museum.—Mr. R. E. Oakeshott contributes the following:— 
Many swords of the Viking period have been found in north-west Europe whose blades 
are inscribed with the name ULFBERHT, but similar blades inscribed INGELRI are more 
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rare.! So far only twelve examples (three in Norway,? two in Sweden,3 three in France,‘ one 
in north Russia,5 and three in Germany®) have been identified. Now an English-found sword 
can be added to this group.7 

In the British Museum there is a sword which was found in London many years ago, in the 
Thames opposite the Temple. It is a Viking sword of Petersen’s type Z,8 and probably dates 
within the second half of the tenth century (pl. x1va). ‘The blade is well preserved, covered with 
a hard brownish scale or patina closely resembling in colour and texture a similar scale on another 
sword, also in the British Museum—the Viking period sword from the river Witham.? The 
patina on this latter has been examined and analysed by Mr. Herbert Maryon, F.S.A., who has 
established that the scale is a deposit of iron—FeOOH.'® The deposit on the blade of the Temple 
sword appears to be the same, 

The fine condition of this blade led me to suspect that there might be an intact inscription 
under the scale. Inscriptions on the blades of Viking swords were made by welding small strips 
of iron into the blade to form the letters or patterns, after which the surface was ground smooth." 
Thus when the sword was buried the scale formed evenly over the whole blade. 


Fic. 1. Drawing of the inscriptions on the obverse (a) and the reverse (B) sides of the blade. (4) 


In the period following the Viking Age inlays on sword-blades were of silver or latten, not 
iron; when such blades are subjected to the galvanic action of soil and water the scale forms upon 
the iron of the blade, but leaves the non-ferrous metal of the inlays clean.12 Thus the inscriptions 
show clearly against the dark patina of the surfaces surrounding them.!3 

A close examination of the blade of the Temple sword showed that there was in fact an 
inscription on each face. One was less difficult to discern than the other, which was partly 
obscured by adherent detritus and some corrosion of the surface; it was plain that this more 


visible inlay was the name INGELRI. 


1 A. L. Lorange, Den Yagre Fernalders Sverd, 
1889; Jan Petersen, De Norske Vikingesverd, 1919; 
R. Wegeli, ‘Inschriften auf Mittelalterliche Schwert- 
klingen’, Zeitschrift fiir historische Waffenkunae, iii, 
pp. 177 and 218. 

2 Den Yngre Fernalders Sverd and Wegeli, 
Z.H.W.K. iii. 

3 H. Arbmann, Z.H.W.K. 1935-6. 

4 Now in the museum at Nantes, Bu//etin de 
la Société Archéologique de Nantes et de la Loire 
Inftrieure, 1929, p. 121. 

5 Found near Novgorod. Now in the History 
Museum in Moscow. W. Arndt, Maanus, xxv, 1933. 

6 Hanover State Museum, no. 281.32, and in the 
Armee Museum in Munich. The third used to be 
in Dresden. Z.H.W.K. iii, p. 218, and viii, p. 244. 

7 A sword in the Wisbech Museum, found in 
the river Nene, cannot unreservedly be accepted as 
belonging to this group, as the inscriptions are 
interpreted as INLEFLRII on one side and 


UFLBERHT II (sic) on the other (H. Shetelig, 
Viking Antiquities in Gt. Britain and Ireland, iv, 
61, and fig. 30, p. 63). 

8 A sword identical in shape used to be in the 
Provincial Museum at Danzig (Z.H.W.K. iv, 4, 

: 9 Sir G. Laking, 4 Record of European Arms and 
Armour, 1921, i, fig. 15 2, p. 31. The Temple 
sword is also illustrated here in fig. 15 4. 

10 Antig. Fourn. xxx, 175. [bid. 

12 R. Wegeli, Z.H.W.K. iii, pp. 233 and 290. 

13 There are a few known examples of blades of 
the Viking period which are inlaid with copper or 
silver, for example the ninth-century scramasax 
from the Thames at Battersea in the British 
Museum whose blade is inlaid in copper with the 
Runic alphabet, and the tenth-century scramasax 
from Sittingbourne in Kent (also in the British 
Museum) which is inlaid in silver BIORHTELM- 
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4. Socketed bronze gouge and axe from Skye. (3) 
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The Keeper of British Antiquities kindly gave permission for the blade to be treated in the 
British Museum Research Laboratory, where the inscriptions were carefully cleaned, proving 
beyond doubt that the letters on the obverse were INGELRII, with two final I’s (pl. xrv 4 and 
fig. 1 A). The second of these was quite invisible before cleaning. The marks on the reverse were 
shown to consist of a cross potent between two groups of three upright strokes (pl. xv cand fig. 1 B). 
An X-ray picture of the inscriptions was also made. The photographs are here reproduced by 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Thus the Temple sword takes its place among the small group of Viking period swords 
inscribed with this name, of which the earliest example at present known has inlaid in its blade 
INGELRIIMEFECIT.! 


A bronze terret from Gloucestershire. Mr. Charles Green contributes the following note:— 
It is only recently that the bronze terret illustrated here (pl. xv a) has become effectively available 
for study. It was found at Kingsholm, Gloucester, in 1909? and, in 1921, was presented by Mrs. 
A. E. Hudd to the Bristol Museum (Cat. no. F 768), together with several bronze trinkets of 
Romano-British origin, all of which were also found at Kingsholm. 

The terret is a bronze ovoid loop with a straight bar, of circular section, for attachment. The 
upper part of the loop, everywhere of circular section, is expanded towards the junctions with the 
bar. To the loop are attached (probably by brazing) three discoidal bronze plates, from the centre 
of each of which projects a ‘two-layered’ arc of a disc in the same plane as the loop. 

Leeds included this terret in his section ‘Lipped Terrets’.3 It is, however, a variant of the true 
‘lipped’ type. The original ‘lips’ have, in effect, been completely flattened outwards and the 
central projection forms a thin pair of ‘compressed lips’. This development, in which the ‘lips’ are 
applied to the loop instead of forming a part of the casting, would seem to place our terret late in 
the series. 

At the time of Leeds’s inspection of the terret the decoration of the applied discs was un- 
suspected, as the surface was heavily corroded. Recently, however, the terret has been success- 
fully treated by Mr. W. E. Mayes and the corrosion has now been completely removed, revealing 
the decorative detail. 

The motif is a familiar one. It comprises, in each section, two examples linked together of 
Fox’s ‘lobed trumpet with one coil’.4 A variant of the same motif is the unit of design in another 
Gloucestershire bronze.$ 

The ‘field’ in each disc contains traces of champlevé enamel. The colour of this enamel is now 
a dull green, but there is reason to believe that it was originally red, the colour characteristic of 
enamel in ornaments of the Belgic period, for Mr. Mayes is confident that the redness was visible 
for a short time during treatment.® 

Full details of its provenance were apparently not recorded. It is probable, though, that this 
and the other bronzes were found during house-building operations at Kingsholm, as many 
houses were erected at about the time of the find. Furthermore, many other objects of the first 
century A.D. were turned up and preserved at this time.? The area was that occupied by the early 
legionary fortress and it is, therefore, most probable that this terret was deposited about, or soon 
after, A.D. 50, which agrees well with a date for its production in the first half of the century. 


™ From the Sigridsholm See in Sweden. Now 4 Fox, 4 Find of the Early Iron Age (1945), 37; 
in the museum in Stockholm (see Arbmann, fig. 16,78. 


Z.H.W.K. 1935-6). 5 Antig. Fourn. (1938), xvili, 75-6. 
? Bulleid and Gray, The Glastonbury Lake Vil- 6 Information from Mr. Mayes. 
lage (1911), i, 231. 7 F.RS. (1942), xxxii, 39-52. 


3 Leeds, Ce/tic Ormament (1933), 125. 
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I am grateful to Mr. G. R. Stanton, Keeper of Archaeology in the Bristol Museum, for 
facilities and permission to describe and publish this terret. 


Socketed bronze axe and gouge from Skye.—Miss C. I. Fell contributes the following note:— 
These implements (pl. xv, 4) were recently bought by the University Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Cambridge, through Mr. Werner Kissling (Registration no. 48.1861 -n), 
They were found by Mrs. Christina Macintosh in June 1946 ina peat bog at Achnahanaid, Braes, 
Portree. She said that they lay beside each other embedded in clay under 4 to 5 ft. of peat. The 
original thickness of peat at this place must once have been greater, but has been much reduced 
by continuous turf cutting. Both axe and gouge are in good condition and are unpatinated. 

These are carpenter’s tools and represent personal equipment as opposed to a founder’s or 
merchant’s hoard. Socketed axe and gouge are associated in many Late Bronze Age hoards in 
England, but the gouge is rare in Scotland'—as far as I know only four others have been recorded, 
Three of these are from hoards found at Torran, near Ford, Loch Awe;2 Monadh-mor, Killin, 
Perthshire, and Adabrock, Lewis. The fourth gouge was dredged from the Tay before 1863.5 

All the finds confirm a Late Bronze Age date for these tools, and it is interesting that a second 
gouge has been found in the Western Isles. 


An enamelled roundel from Wiltshire.-—Mc. H. de S. Shortt, F.S.A., sends the following note:— 
The enamelled copper roundel here figured seems to have been found on Mere Down, in Wilt- 
shire, about the year 1900, by the late Mr. T. Standerwick of Townsend House, Mere. It 
was brought to the Salisbury Museum in 1948 by his son, Mr. W. L. Standerwick, in a box of 
copper coins. He remembered that his father mentioned having found some such object on Mere 
Down, and there seems little doubt that this was the object. Mr. Standerwick generously 
deposited it in the museum (acc. 123/48). 

The roundel shows considerable signs of wear, particularly on the edge opposite to the attach- 
ment loop, which is itself somewhat bent from long use. No trace of gilding or silvering remains 
on the stippled surface of the fields, but quite enough enamel remains on both the shields for a 
restoration of the armorial colours, and the metals may be supplied for the most part from other 
sources. 

The arms are as follows: 1. Or powdered with crosses crosslet azure, a lion azure; 2. Argent, 
two chevrons gules and on a sinister quarter gules a molet of six points (argent? or?). For the identi- 
fication of these arms I am indebted to our Fellows Mr. L. F. Salzman and Mr. H. S. London, 
who independently arrived at the same conclusions. The first coat appears without doubt to 
belong to the Lovels of Castle Carey (Som.), being thus given in Cotgrave’s Ordinary (c. 1350) 
and the Parliamentary Roll (c. 1312). The display of these coats on the two sides of the roundel 
suggests that there had been a marriage between the two families. 

“The last of these Lovels’, writes Mr. Salzman, ‘was Muriel (daughter of James Lovel) who 
married Nicholas St. Maur in 1351. The St. Maurs bore—Argent two chevrons gules. This 
Nicholas was son of Sir Nicholas St. Maur by his second wife and the quarter or canton with a 
sun on it was no doubt adopted as a difference to distinguish his arms from those of his half- 
brother Thomas (whom he eventually succeeded). He died in 1361.’ Mr. Heaton-Armstrong, 
Chester Herald, has kindly informed me that Muriel was the coheir of James Lovel, but from 
the Visitation of Devon, 1620, s.v. ‘Bamfield’, he gives the date of the marriage as 1353. The 


P.§.A.S8cot. lvii, 150. 3 [bid., pp. 149-53, figs. 151-7. 
2 Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times—Bronze 4 P.S§.A Scot. xlv, 27. 
and Stone Ages, p. 149 and figs. r48—-5o. 5 Anderson, op. cit., p. 152. 
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St, Maur and Lovel arms occur as the eighth and ninth quarterings of the Bamfield coat, but 
in this case those of St. Maur are: Argent, two chevrons gules and a label. The molet on a sinister 
quarter, as used in the present instance, does not appear to have been recorded. Yet the arms 
seem to be indeed those of Nicholas St. Maur. 

‘The fact that both Ley and Bamfield’, writes Mr. London, ‘quartered St. Maur with a label, 
is no argument against this identification. Nicholas St. Maur, on succeeding his elder brother 
Thomas, would naturally drop his own cadency mark (the canton and star) and would assume 
the arms worn by the head of the family, and it is that version which would be quartered by his 
descendants.’ 

Mr. London is not inclined to attach any heraldic significance to the border round this shield, 
which may well be a convenient frame for the enamelled part of the design. The label of three 
points, however, he regards as having become a permanent part of the St. Maur arms and not 


Fic. 1. An enamelled roundel from Wiltshire. (}) 


merely a temporary difference of the eldest son vita patris (cf. the Courtenay and Barrington 
labels), though it was evidently dropped by Nicholas in favour of his personal mark of cadency. 

Enamelled ornaments of this type have long been considered to be decorations for horse- 
harness, and their position either on the top of the headstall or on the saddle of pack-horses has 
recently been discussed by J. B. Ward Perkins (Antig. Fourn. xxix (1949), 6). Two elaborate 
examples in the British Museum are illustrated by him (/oc. cit., pl. 1), while a third is in the 
Salisbury Museum (B.1/Z. Guide to Medieval Antiquities (1924), fig. 3). The present example 
belongs to a more simple class in which a single ornament was allowed to swivel by a lateral 
attachment on the top of a short metal post. ‘The post was riveted at the base to a cross-piece 
with slots for leather straps at each side, and some form of lateral expansion to give added sup- 
port in maintaining an upright position. In every case the cross-piece seems originally to have 
been riveted to leather. There are various forms of the ornaments of this class, of which the 
circular example under discussion is one. Another type may be seen in the Cluny Museum, 
Paris, where a heater-shaped shield complete with stand (no. 14846) is also attached on one side 
to a short post on which it swivels freely. In the same museum is another cross-piece or base- 
plate (no. 20/290) in the form of a cross, two arms of which have slots for straps, while the 
other two give lateral support. A third form of this ornament is banner-shaped, and being 
straight-sided, it was attached along the whole length of one side by a metal sleeve to the upright. 
An example of this type found at Old Sarum, and believed to bear the arms of Mauduit, is in the 
Salisbury Museum (P.S.4.L. xxiii (1911), 514) and another was illustrated by Roach Smith 
(Collectanea Antiqua, vi (1868), pl. tu, 7) from the Faussett collection. 

The present example, apart from providing unrecorded heraldry, is of particular interest in 
“e it a be dated within the period 1351 (or 1353) when Nicholas St. Maur married, and 1361 
when he died. 
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Mr. London adds the following note: The drawing of the chevrons in this roundel may be 
noticed. Modern armorists would show the end of the upper chevron projecting below the 
quarter, but medieval draughtsmen, from the Heralds’ Roll of c. 1275 to the Great Alphabet 
(College of Arms MS. L 1) of c. 1530, suppress the one arm completely as here. The blazon 
of this pattern varied, for whereas some of the earliest blazoned rolls, such as Glover’s ¢. 1255 
and the Parliamentary c. 1312, say two chevrons, at least two mid-fifteenth-century rolls, 
Atkinson’s and Bowyer’s, say a chevron and a half, e.g. ‘Sir Thomas Kirielle berythe golde a 
cheveron and demy wit a quartre of goules’ (Bowyer’s Book, no. 106). A third formula is seen 
in the Great Alphabet, which calls the demi-chevron a bend: ‘Pope berythe silver a cheveron a 
bend on a canton geules a molet gold percyd.’ It is somewhat surprising that the chevron and a 
half formula does not seem to occur in the thirteenth century, for the Falkirk Roll of 1298 
blazons Sir Rauff Pipart’s arms: ‘dargent ove ung fees et demy feez et le cantell dazure et en le 
cantell quintfoyle dor.’ 


The Society’s Lamp.—Professor Stuart Piggott, F.S.A., sends the following note:—When 
visiting the museum of Semur-en-Auxois, Céte-d’Or, this summer, the writer found exhibited 
a bronze lamp from Villy, near Semur, which is precisely of the type discussed by Professor I. A. 
Richmond in Antig. Fourn. xxx (1950), 22-7 in connexion with the lamp which forms the 


Fic. 1. Bronze lamp from Villy. (4) 


Society’s emblem. The Villy lamp is shown in fig. 1, and is of bronze except for traces of solder 
and corroded iron at its base, doubtless the remains of the attachment of a hook in the manner of 
the lamps described by Professor Richmond. Its dimensions are 6-2 in. across the spouts and 
3°9 in. high overall. It was an isolated find, and on the analogy of those previously described, 
likely to be medieval, probably fourteenth century .p. 
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Bronze Finger-ring from Meare Lake Village. Mr. H. St. George Gray, O.B.E., F.S.A., 
sends the following note: —This finger-ring, coiled and completing two circles, was constructed 
from thin, flat bronze, wide in the middle (maximum 
8-7 mm.) and tapering in both directions to a blunt point 
at both the terminations of the coil. The edges of the 

coil are not free, but joined as if by welding. 


The front of the ring is perforated by a central circular 
Bronze finger-ring from Meare Lake hole (diameter 4 mm.), with a tear-drop-shaped hole on 
Village. (}) either side (length 6-5 mm.). There is no evidence that 
precious stones originally filled these cavities. The rest of 
the ring is ornamented by parallel incised grooves with intervening ridges. ‘The external dia- 
meter of the ring is 20 mm. 
Several coiled finger-rings made from thin, flat bronze have been found in the Somerset Lake 
Villages, some with longitudinal grooves but none with perforations. 
This ring was found in 1949 in the eastern part of the Meare Lake Village, viz. in Dwelling- 
mound XLVII, on the lowest floor of clay, 8 ft. east of the central picket. (Cat. No. E 62. E.V., 
Somerset County Museum, Taunton Castle.) 
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Kingship and the Gods. A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as the Integration of Society 
and Nature. By Henrt FrankFort. 9} x 63. Pp. xxv +444. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. $7.50. 


This book, the ripe fruit of twenty years’ work in the study and the field, is about much more 
than kingship, a subject never yet fully interpreted, and of the utmost importance as the basis of 
integration and maintenance of the first organized states. Professor Frankfort presents his theme 
by the method of comparison between the two most original of those states. ‘Fortunate’, he 
observes in the preface, ‘that Egypt and Mesopotamia differ profoundly in spirit, for . . . the 
interplay of contrasts and similarities sharpens our sight.’ It is fortunate, too, that direct contact 
with the works of each as excavator, first for the Egypt Exploration Society and later for the 
University of Chicago’s Expedition to Iraq, underlies his conclusion that ‘the structures of thought 
in which pre-Greek man apprehended his world are as unprecedented an achievement as his more 
tangible monuments’. 

He shows in each country the acts of the king re-creating the land and its people. This con- 
ception is so fundamental that the contrasts in origin and practice are occasionally overstressed, 
though the demonstration of individual development is thus made striking and memorable. The 
points of difference are mainly these: Egypt’s vision of the universe and its history is static; that 
of Babylonia is of conflict from the first creation. The Egyptian ceremonies of renewal were 
instituted for the maintenance of the existing order, and performed by the king as incarnate god; 
the Mesopotamian New Year Festival was carried out as an actual struggle with the hostile 
powers of nature in a land whose seasonal changes were often violent and unpredictable. To the 
Egyptian ‘death had no reality’. The king did not, therefore, personify a dying, but a resurrected 
god; in Babylon the king’s power was derived from Marduk’s annual liberation from his moun- 
tain tomb, but ‘resurrection was not a tenet’ of its creed. 

To discover the original principles of kingship in the two states, the author goes back, as they 
did, to the construction of the world. The Mesopotamian myth of beginnings knew no single 
authority until Chaos became turbulent and a young deity was elected by the Assembly of gods 
to destroy herself and her progeny. Only then did he proceed to the formation of world order. 
Thus creation was but an episode in the existence of the gods, achieved through the collective 
power delegated to their chosen king, whose kingdom was made permanent after his victory. 
The office of kingship in Mesopotamia was therefore of heavenly origin, but the king himself 
was ‘a mortal endowed with a divine burden’, who ‘had to grope his way through omens and 
oracles’. 

In Egypt, on the contrary, the Pharaoh’s every act was a divine revelation, since he was the 
unit of an unbroken succession, the burial of Osiris, with whom his predecessor was made one, 
forming an actual part of the coronation rites. For the Egyptian there was no existence previous 
to his world of co-ordinated creation, procreation, and rebirth, which had taken form ina single 
event out of the primeval waters. 

Again, Horus and Seth were embodied in the Pharaoh’s person in early times as ‘a pair of 
opposites in equilibrium’; their hostility, though perpetuated in ceremonial battles, was resolved 
by periodic reconciliation. This conception survived in art as a symbol of the King of the two 
Lands. Marduk, on the other hand, having destroyed Tiamat at the Creation, must yearly crush 
her again, and must himself be rescued from death, before Babylon could renew its life in the 
actions of the king. 

Professor Frankfort never forgets the primary chain of African rain-makers behind the long 
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succession of Pharaohs whose coherent relation with the land and its nurturing beasts, the gods 
above and below, and the people in life and death, he has shown through a number of impressive 
chapters to be fundamental to the maintenance of the state. But he depicts the first Sumerian 
kings as chosen, like Marduk, under pressure of danger, for the duration of some crisis, out of an 
assembly of free men. As the autonomous city-states arose in a land whose expanses of marsh 
and desert encouraged, like the mountains of Greece, a centrifugal development of democratic 
institutions, the temporary nature of this rule became impracticable and was relinquished. 
Except, however, for a short period of Akkadian history the king, still responsible to the assembly 
in political affairs, was never held to be a god, though he was chosen and advised by the gods. 
The temple-community was a rival power, absorbing much of the activity of the land. Yet during 
the state festivals celebrated for the renewal of his reign and the fertility of the soil, when public 
feeling reached its highest intensity, the king enacted, as in Egypt, the part of the resurrected 
god, and must therefore have temporarily shared his spiritual power. In these vitalizing cere- 
monies alone he was the child and bridegroom of divinity. 

A short epilogue on the nature of Hebrew kingship serves to emphasize by contrast the organic 
conceptions of royalty which were shared by Egypt and Mesopotamia, since the preservation of 
Jehovah’s covenant entailed a sacrifice of the harmonious integration of the powers of nature, and 
so deprived kingship of its most effective attribute. 

The clean structure, power, and vitality of this book are worthy of its great subject, and its 
effect should be lasting. A single flaw seems perceptible in its treatment of the figure of the 
‘Dying God’ which is to be discerned in the festival of periodic renewal of the kingship in both 
the countries under discussion. It is not of the first importance whether the disappearance and 
return are considered mythically as those of a god, or ritually as of a man acting the god’s part 
in his attribute of kingship; whether the god is dead, but creative, like Osiris, or dies, to return, 
like Tammuz and Marduk, in the death of the year. It is the conception of divinity as sharing 
seasonal and human loss, with its assurance of renewal, which is fundamental and should be 
emphasized above the local and national distinctions which underlie Professor Frankfort’s 
assertion that ‘the generic likeness between Osiris and Tammuz dwindles into insignificance in 
view of their deep-rooted differences’. 

Where the impact of strength is so immediate the perfection of small details hardly matters, 
but a later edition might usefully remove a few verbal curiosities—testimonial for testimony, 
restitute for restore, religiosity where religion is meant, objectivated, involvement. 

The production is notable, and there are some magnificent illustrations. ~~. 


The Statue of Idri-mi. By Stpney Smiru. With an introduction by Srr Lzonarp WooLtey. 
11 X84. Pp. iv-+108. Occasional publications of the British Institute of Archaeology in 
Ankara, No. 1. London, 1949. 25s. 


It is hard for the ordinary reader to form any idea of the immense labour, patience, and highly 
specialized skill required to produce an editio princeps of such an important historical cuneiform 
inscription as we have here in this sumptuous edition of the inscription on the statue of King 
Idri-mi. Only those who have worked on cuneiform inscriptions can fully recognize the extent 
of the debt which the world of scholarship owes to Professor Sidney Smith for his achievement. 

The custom of writing history on the front and back sides of a portrait statue may seem odd 
today, but it is one for which the historian of ancient times has good cause to be grateful. The 
statue in question is that of a king named Idri-mi, who reigned over an indeterminate extent of 
country in N.W. Syria, with his capital in Alalakh, at a date approximately estimated by Pro- 
fessor Sidney Smith as 1414-1385 B.c. It was discovered in 1939 during the excavation of 
Atshana-Alalakh by Sir Leonard Woolley, but the onset of war prevented any further study of 
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the figure and its inscription, and it was not until 1947 that a provisional translation was read 
before the Society of Antiquaries. 

The present edition contains photographs and a hand-copy of the text, transcription, and 
translation, and a very full commentary on the orthography and grammar of the inscription, on 
the chronology and history of Idri-mi’s reign, and many other related matters. It is clear that the 
inscription is of great historical and chronological importance. Between the dates assigned to 
Idri-mi by Professor Sidney Smith here and those put forward by Professor Albright in his review 
of the editio princeps in no. 118 of BASOR there is a difference of about 75 years. The latter 
scholar assumes that in 1. 43 of the inscription the name Baratarna should be read for Sutarna as 
given in Professor Sidney Smith’s transcription. Professor Albright somewhat summarily accuses 
Sidney Smith of ‘arbitrarily’ identifying Ilim-ilimma, the father of Idri-mi, with Ilim-ilimma, 
the son of Niqmepa and vassal of SauS’atar, whereas it is apparent that the rejection of the read- 
ing Baratarna and the dates here given to Idri-mi are based on the fullest examination of all the 
relevant evidence. Professor Albright also complains that the date of Hammurabi has been need- 
lessly introduced into the discussion of the date of Idri-mi, whereas it is shown on p. 66 that the 
wrong dating of Hammurabi of Babylon is responsible for a scheme of fifteenth-century dates 
which is incompatible with the inscriptional evidence. Professor Sidney Smith’s summing-up 
of the chronological bearing of the information in the inscription of Idri-mi may be quoted: “The 
information in the inscription of Idri-mi as to chronology leads to two conclusions. The first is 
that the conventional dates assigned to the Egyptian kings of the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury may perhaps allow too short a space of time to the reigns of Amenhetep II and Thutimes 
IV; avery few more years allowed to them would remove the necessity for a compression 
of events by a series of assumptions which are individually possible but in sum unlikely. The 
second conclusion is that the system of chronology which has recently been proposed for the 
fifteenth century will not do, and that a historical reconstruction based on it is impossible. Fixed 
dates are at present impossible, though it is necessary for convenience to use year dates to indicate 
the known sequence of events. The margin of error in the dates arrived at by reckoning back- 
wards from a fixed point cannot be considerable, and the margin of error in fixing a date like 
that of the death of Amenhetep III cannot amount to more than a few years in the Julian 
reckoning.’ 

A further necessary caution should be borne in mind by those who propose to emend the read- 
ings of the edition before us. It is given by Professor Sidney Smith in his preface: ‘Photographs 
of cuneiform inscriptions are never absolutely reliable when reading characters which alter their 
appearance owing to the incidence of light; incorrect readings said to be “according to photo” 
sometimes arise from misplaced shadow. In the present inscription, particularly, only autopsy 
should be a justification of correction in decipherment.’ 

One of the most valuable features of the excellent commentary to the inscription is the way 
in which the author has made available for students the relevant material from the Amarna Letters 
and other sources in a critical translation, instead of merely giving references to Knudtzon. This 
inscription, together with the new material from Mari, has made possible remarkable advances 
in our knowledge of the political conditions of N.W. Mesopotamia and Syria in the fifteenth 
century. It is time that we had a new history of Syria and Palestine, utilizing the discoveries of 
the last 25 years, and one could well wish that Professor Sidney Smith would undertake a task 
for which he is so admirably equipped, and which would be so immensely valuable to students of 
ancient Near Eastern history and of biblical history as well. 

This editio princeps is in every way a model of how an inscription of such importance should be 
edited. Like all Professor Sidney Smith’s work, it is marked by meticulous accuracy, sound 

judgement, and a breadth of scholarship, both historical and linguistic, which few can equal and 
none surpass. S. H. Hooke 
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Ugaritica II. Mission de Ras Shamra, tome 5. By Craupe F. A. ScHArEFFER. 11 X 83. Pp. xv-+ 

320. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1949. Fr. 3,000. 

Like Ugaritica I this admirably produced book contains not an account of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
excavations but detailed studies relating to certain particular discoveries made at Ras Shamra; but 
to those is added the first section of the Corpus of pottery from the site. 

The first study deals with the remarkable gold patera and bowl found in 1933 in the neighbour- 
hood of the Baal temple; they were clearly part of the furniture of that temple which together 
with a large quarter of the city was destroyed by fire at the end of Schaeffer’s period Ugarit 
Récent 2, i.e. 1365 B.c.—we may accept the date on the strength of the letter written to Ameno- 
phis IV by Abi-milki of Tyre who speaks of the fire, though he does wot say or imply anything 
about an earthquake as Schaeffer would have us believe. The elaborate decoration of the two 
vessels is very thoroughly discussed and the Aegean and Egyptian influences are properly assessed 
with a wealth of illustration to support the author’s arguments, while at the same time he em- 
phasizes the originality of the Ugarit school of art and the counter-influence which Syrian art 
exercised on Egypt; all this is of great value. In interpreting the symbolism of the decoration 
Dr. Schaeffer treads on more difficult ground, and suggestive though his views are, some of them 
seem to go beyond the evidence—the present reviewer cannot accept the central circles on the 
two vessels as solar discs or recognize a snake in what appears to be a plain (and certainly headless) 
band of rope moulding. 

But it is Chapter II that will arouse the greatest interest. In his period Ugarit Moyen I 
Schaeffer found a number of graves whose tomb-furniture is uniform and distinctive—socketed 
spears and triangular bronze daggers with hilts ending in a crescent of stone or other material 
are the standard weapons, and personal ornaments include heavy bronze toggle-pins, bronze wire 
spirals, and heavy bronze torques with rolled ends. ‘These fashions, which seem to have prevailed 
for a long time, are conterminous with the period Ugarit Moyen I; nothing of the sort is found 
earlier than that period, and after the beginning of Ugarit Moyen II, which Schaeffer dates to 
¢. 1900 B.C., virtually nothing of them remains; they were introduced by a people—‘the torque- 
wearers’ as Schaeffer calls them—who came to Ugarit from elsewhere; their incoming coincides 
with a sudden and vigorous development of metallurgy; their obvious experience in working in 
bronze would imply an original habitat in a mining area and Schaeffer would naturally and I 
think rightly locate them in eastern Anatolia. But their invasion of the Syrian coast was only part 
of a much larger movement; a series of absolutely convincing drawings, not of isolated similar 
objects but of similar groups found in Early Bronze Age tombs right across Europe, identifies the 
‘torque-wearers’ of Ugarit with those of Hungary, Bohemia, Germany, Switzerland, and Alsace; 
there could be no better proof that the European Bronze Age was introduced by emigrants from 
Asia. The only point in Dr. Schaeffer’s brilliant exposition that seems to me disputable is the date 
assigned by him to his period Ugarit Moyen I. ‘The terminus ante quem is probably somewhat too 
late, as Schaeffer himself tends to believe, but 1900 B.c. may well pass as a convenient ‘round 
figure’ in a chronological scheme. But his terminus post quem, 2100 B.C., is admittedly guess- 
work unsupported by any real archaeological evidence from Ugarit, as Schaeffer makes clear in 
his description of the stratification in his book Stratigraphie Comparée; a bare two centuries is 
scarcely consistent with his own statement that the ‘torque-wearers seem to have preserved in 
a remarkable way their characteristics and their traditions’, and the evidence from other sites 
would make the free use of bronze begin much earlier; Schaeffer’s dates incidentally result in his 
bringing the Khirbet Kerak pottery down to 2200 B.c., a reduction with which none of the 
excavators in Syria or Palestine is likely to agree. 

Partly, if not principally, because they wear torques Schaeffer now attributes to the period 
Ugarit Moyen I two silver statuettes, originally assigned by him to the thirteenth century, and 
three limestone stelae which also when found were supposed to belong to the last phase of the 
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town’s history. The original judgment was based on the evidence of stratification of a ve 
unsatisfactory sort, and the correction, rather startling though it seems, may well be justified by the 
arguments which Schaeffer adduces; his detailed study of them here is interesting and his identi- 
fication of the different deities, supported as it is by texts from Ras Shamra, is admirable. 

The pottery Corpus, fully illustrated by M. G. Chenet’s drawings as well as by twenty photo- 
graphic plates, makes a welcome contribution to our knowledge. Since it is not a complete 
Corpus (for the excavations are not yet finished) it cannot be wholly systematic; in some cases we 
have tomb-groups or the contents of deposits, in other cases type-sheets dated by periods, or col- 
lected examples of variants of a type, or just collected examples. A systematic presentation is 
promised for a later date, but in the mean time we are given an astonishing amount of useful 


material for study. 
LronarD Ley. 


The Wellcome Excavations in the Sudan: Volume I, Febel Moya (Text). By Frank Anpison, 
F.S.A., with a chapter by A. D. Lacattie, F.S.A. 124 x10. Pp. xiv-+399. Volume II, 
Plates CXVI. Published for the Trustees of the late Sir Henry Wellcome by the Oxford 
University Press, 1949. 


The scene of the excavations described in these volumes was a broad basin-like depression at 
the north-east edge of Jebel Moya, a great granitic massif, some 11 kilometres round, which 
rises out of the plain between the Blue Nile and the White Nile about 30 kilometres from 
Sennar. The surface was littered with signs of early occupation and Mr. Wellcome, who had 
long been interested in archaeological research, selected it as a good spot for the investigations he 
proposed to make. This was in the beginning of 1911, and in less than four years the site had 
become the centre of a many-sided organization, for besides being an amateur of archaeology 
Wellcome was deeply interested in welfare work of all kinds; he promised employment to every- 
one who would submit to a beneficent autocrat and by the spring of 1914, it is estimated, he had 
about 4,000 men, women, and children on his pay-roll. Only a minority, but still a very con- 
siderable number, far too many in fact, were engaged in digging for antiquities in the basin and 
on some near sites; others were building a model village, complete with mosque, school, hospital, 
and savings bank, others were well-boring, a great number were, as a relief measure, employed 
in erecting, with the help of imported Greek and Italian masons, a colossal building known as the 
House of Boulders because it was constructed of huge unhewn granite blocks round a central 
column over 20 ft. high composed of six massive boulders piled one on the top of the other. 

The archaeological results admirably set forth by our Fellow, Mr. Addison, were not perhaps 
all that the excavator hoped: the Sudan has not proved to be the cradle of ancient Egyptian culture 
nor the home of an early white race, but the discoveries are of genuine interest. In the first 
volume 2,883 graves are registered and, though a large proportion were barren, the more 
important contained vast numbers of beads in whole strings, amulets, scarabs, and metal objects 
in copper, bronze, and iron which can be confidently assigned to the period between about 750 
and 550 B.c. when the kingdom of Napata was at its zenith. The objects are too numerous and 
too perfect to have been acquired except by regular legitimate trade—so Addison argues with 
cogency—during a relatively short period which had stopped before the rise of the kingdom of 
Meroe, by which time the settlement seems to have been abandoned. Apart from these imports, 
on the other hand, there is nothing one would be surprised to see today in the southern Sudan; 
tropical Africa has learned hardly anything from Egypt. The people in Jebel Moya were living 
in grass huts (the chapter on habitations is the least satisfactory in the book); one section of the 
community, which was mixed, removed the lower incisors like so many modern tribes; more than 
a thousand lipstuds were found i situ out of 28,000 that were brought to England; they were 
made on the site, mostly of pottery or natrolite or quartz; bracelets of ivory, stone, and other 
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materials were also worn. The stone implements which abounded were those of an advanced 
neolithic culture; on the flaked stone industries our Fellow, Mr. Lacaille, contributes an interest- 
ing chapter. ‘The pottery, however, which has been studied with great care and exhaustively 
published, is the most illuminating of all: it is hand-made, some of it very fine, and there is hardly 
a shape or method of decoration or design which cannot be paralleled today; the delicacy of the 
line work on the rare painted pieces may be compared with the fine drawing one often sees on 
calabashes. 

Mr. Addison is to be warmly congratulated on the completion of a very arduous task. He was 
not present at the excavations, but the years he has spent in charge of the antiquities of the 
country and his familiarity with the crafts of the southern Sudan have stood him in good stead: 
he has salvaged all that was possible in the circumstances. 

The two volumes have been admirably produced by the Oxford press. 

J. W. Crowroor. 


Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire (Nos. 69201-69582. Instruments 
de musique). By Hans Hickmann. Pp. iv+216. Pls. 116. Imprimerie de l'Institut 
Francais, Cairo. 1949. 

Before the French expedition to Egypt of 1798, practically the only sources for Egyptian 
music available to historians such as Burney were scattered references in Greek and Latin 
writers. Even in 1861, although the musical knowledge derived from archaeological discovery 
was considerable, and had been assembled in Rosellini’s Monumenti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia 
(1832-40) and in Lepsius’s Denkmdler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien (1849-58), such a fine 
musical scholar as Ambros still drew heavily on Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo in the Egyptian 
section of his Geschichte der Musik. Carl Engel in his Music of the most ancient Nations (1864) 
emphasized, with almost prophetic insight, the importance of examining the music of contem- 
porary civilizations when studying that of the Egyptians, and he was followed by Fétis, who 
actually tried to deduce the nature of their tonal system, and to construct a possible notation. 
The truth is that even today, with out great mass of knowledge about the musical instruments 
used by the Egyptians at each successive stage of their civilization, the characteristics of their music 
still elude us and, unless some actual composition is discovered, will continue to do so. But, com- 
pared with Engel and Ambros, not only are we infinitely better informed about their musical 
resources, but our theoretical knowledge, scanty though it be, is based on much surer foundations. 

Following to some extent the trail blazed by the researches of Curt Sachs, notably in his Die 
Musikinstrumente des alten Agyptens (1921), M. Hickmann has crowned the work of ten years 
or more by compiling a magisterial source-book for the study of the Egyptian instruments. The 
fact that it is a catalogue of objects in one museum only, and has in some degree to be supple- 
mented by reference to tomb-paintings and the like to illustrate musical practice, does not detract 
one iota from its value. This is the most elaborate catalogue of its kind ever published, and 
constitutes a noble monument of musicological method such as Engel may have dreamed of. 
The material is divided, according to established organological classification, into four main 
groups—idiophones (clappers, rattles, bells); membranophones (drums); aerophones (buzzers, 
trumpets, woodwind); cordophones (lyres, harps). For each item particulars are given of its 
general character, with inscription if any; measurements in centimetres; provenance, date, and 
bibliography. For the woodwind particularly, the exact measurements are of the utmost theo- 
retical importance as the basis of determining the intervals of the scale in use at any period. It 
remains only to say that this handsome folio is excellently printed and that the fine quality of the 
plates is worthy of the beauty of many of the instruments, among which some, the clappers and 
trumpets particularly, are distinguished for elegance of line and decoration. 
A. Hyatt Kine. 
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Prehistoric India. By Stuar~ Piccotr. 7} x4}. Pp. 294, 8 plates, 32 maps or line blocks, 
London: Pelican Books, 1950. 2s. 6d. 


This modest, but excellently produced, Pelican turns out to provide not only a narrative of the 
unwritten history of the Middle East but also an authoritative compendium of the archaeological 
data to which specialist students may confidently and profitably turn. Such is the author’s literary 
skill that he manages to include technical details, like the sizes of bricks, the areas of settlements, 
the units of measurement, and the species of animal bred, without in the least detracting from the 
appeal of the story for general consumption, while his penetrating analyses of ceramic styles are 
couched in such graceful, and indeed often witty, prose as to be palatable even to non-specialists, 
Moreover, in addition to summarizing exhaustively the results of excavations in the Indus valley 
and the highland zone to the west, Professor Piggott here presents the fruits of much original 
research in the field, the museum, and the library. Aesthetically pleasing and scientifically re- 
liable line drawings include the first effective publication of several significant objects, like the 
shaft-hole axe from Shahi-tump. The accounts of a fortified site on the prehistoric coast at Tharro 
and of some other sites are based on the author’s own observations, while his familiarity with the 
landscape, as seen from the air as well as from the ground, has enhanced the vividness of his des- 
cription of the geographical background. The illuminating studies of Middle Eastern ceramic 
styles, schools of metallurgy and engraving, embodied in earlier articles, are here revised and 
elaborated in the light of the latest discoveries. “That most startling achievement of Harappan 
plastic, the copper dancing-girl, so startling that her authenticity has often been queried, is 
rehabilitated as the portrait of a ‘Kulli girl’ brought by ‘merchants returning’ from Mesopotamia 
‘along the southern caravan routes . . . to tickle the fancy of the tired business men of Harappa’. 

From the archaeological data Piggott extracts history in the best sense of the term. Perhaps 
indeed the archaeological evidence for the ‘united kingdom’ that the author postulates to account 
for the cultural uniformity reigning from Harappa to Chafihu-daro is no better than what could 
be adduced for a Nippur kingdom unifying Mesopotamia from Eridu to Mari. But certainly the 
complete absence of detectable progress or indeed change of any kind in technology, art, ritual, 
or even script through successive architectural periods that may occupy ‘at least seven hundred 
years’, is symptomatic of a sclerotic disease that does, as Piggott contends, demand diagnosis in 
sociological terms. Quite naturally he points to the Roman Empire for an explicatory analogy. In 
any case the disease was too far advanced for the barbarian infusion, recognizable in the H. 
Cemetery at Harappa and in Chafihu-daro II, to reanimate the rigid Indus civilization. The 
north-western affinities of the archaeological traces left by these intrusive barbarians are con- 
vincingly demonstrated in Chapter VI. In Chapter VII they are boldly identified with the 
Aryans in an elaboration of Wheeler’s original suggestion, here supported by apposite quotations 
from the Rg-Veda, a masterly correlation of the archaeological and linguistic evidence, and a 
comparative study of chariotry accompanied by an invaluable diagram to explain technical terms 
which the reviewer never understood before. 

Each chapter is followed by a full bibliography, giving all the original sources, and there are 
eight plates in addition to line drawings. Still, while the book should find a rapid sale on the book- 
stalls, it is of such standard value that a library edition with detailed footnotes and more plates 
would be very desirable and should undoubtedly find a profitable market in America and India as 


well as in Britain. 
V. Gorpon CHILDE. 


Origine e passato dell’ isola d’Ischia. By G. Bucuner and A. Rirrmann. Pp. 80. Naples: 
G. Macchiaroli, 1948. Lire 300. 


Two yearsago, thanks mainly to the efforts and devotion of Dr. George Buchner and his father, 
a small museum was opened at Porto d’ Ischia to house a collection of local antiquities from these 
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islands, and this book forms a guide to its contents. But it is more than that. It is, in effect, a 
pioneer study of the archaeology of Ischia and other nearby islands north of the Bay of Naples; 
for the museum, short as has been its life, already contains sufficient material to provide a concise 
outline of the islands’ history from neolithic to medieval times and to illustrate every stage in 
that history with a really impressive selection of pottery and other antiquities. 

The book starts with an introductory account by Professor Rittmann of the volcanic geological 
structure of the islands. Dr. Buchner then takes up the archaeological tale and shows how the 
volcanic eruptions have aided archaeology by providing stratified deposits of artefacts under a 
succession of volcanic lava-beds. 

The archaeological story Dr. Buchner is able to unfold is important, not only for local history, 
but for Mediterranean history in general. He records, for instance, an extensive obsidian industry 
of neolithic date from the islands of Palmarola and Ponza. There are also highly impressive 
Bronze Age finds from Castiglione on Ischia, with hand-made incised and burnished pottery 
akin to contemporary wares of the Italian mainland and, stratified with it, some sherds which are 
undoubtedly Mycenaean. The importance of this, especially when further Mycenaean sherds 
are recorded by him from the neighbouring island of Vivara, for the chronology of the central 
Mediterranean Bronze Age is patent. 

In the Greek period the story becomes even more impressive. It is well known that Ischia was 
the site of Pithecusae, the earliest of all Greek foundations in the Italian area, and the direct 
forerunner and parent of Cumae itself. The site of Pithecusae can be identified on the summit 
of Monte di Vico in the north-west corner of the island and Dr. Buchner has been able to get 
together a most representative series of imported and native wares from the site dating from the 
early eighth century to the first century B.c., when the Greek town was abandoned. So much 
pottery of local fabric has been found here that Dr. Buchner is convinced that the island was a 
centre of pottery-making throughout this period; and not only of pots, but of fictile architectural 
terra-cottas as well. Analysis of clays shows, he says (p. 54), that many of the terra-cottas from the 
mainland were made on Ischia, though he has not yet found the site of any potter’s field. 

Dr. Buchner hasalso found Punicand—more surprising, perhaps—Iberian pottery of the sixth to 
fourth century B.c. on Ischia, not to mention the ubiquitous Rhodian amphorae of Hellenistic date. 

During the Roman Imperial age, however, the island’s importance declined, owing, it is 
suggested, to the increase in activity of the volcanoes which made it unsafe for habitation, and the 
finds belonging to this period are meagre and unimportant. The same is true of Byzantine and 
Medieval finds. The island never recovered the importance it possessed in pre-Roman days; it 
was, however, inhabited continuously, and there is no break in the archaeological series. 

Enough has been said to show the highly valuable nature of Dr. Buchner’s discoveries. 
He describes them with clarity and conciseness, and this guide, as a preliminary account of 
his researches, will remain indispensable for all who are working on any aspect of central 
Mediterranean archaeology until Dr. Buchner himself has been able to replace it with a 
definitive and much larger account of the material. May the hope be expressed that he will 
do so soon, for, good as this preliminary account is, a full publication is clearly to be desired. 

D. B. Harpen. 


The Roman Roads and Milestones of Tripolitania (Discoveries and Researches in 1947). By 
R. G. Goopcnitp, M.A., F.S.A. 12} x8}. Pp. 31. Department of Antiquities, British 
Military Administration, Tripolitania, 1948. 

Reports and Monographs of the Department of Antiquities in Tripolitania. 12} x8}. Pp. 41. 
Department of Antiquities, British Administration, Tripolitania, 1949. 


These two useful and important publications are the first-fruits of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of the British Military Administration in Tripolitania. This organization 
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came into being during the late war, and, as Mr. Goodchild records, its institution was due to the 
energetic initiative of our Director, Professor Mortimer Wheeler, and our Fellow, Mr. J. B, 
Ward Perkins, both of whom were at the time serving in Tripoli with the Eighth Army. The 
publications are an impressive record of the researches and preservation works conducted by suc- 
cessive Antiquities Officers of the Department (including Mr. Ward Perkins, the first holder of 
the appointment, and Mr. Goodchild himself), ably supported by their Italian colleagues of the 
Sopraintendenza ai Monumenti e Scavi della Libia. The first publication is an attempt to recon- 
struct the Roman road-system of Tripolitania, on the basis of a study of the distribution of mile- 
stones. Its results are recorded on a large-scale map, which provides a permanent framework into 
which future studies can easily be fitted. 

The second publication, as well as giving an interesting account of the organization and work 
of the Antiquities Department during the period 1943-8, contains reports on works of excava- 
tion, preservation, and restoration, carried out on various sites, including Sabratha and Lepcis 
Magna, a study of the use of local building materials by the Romans, and notes on newly dis- 
covered epigraphic records bearing on the life of the Tripolitanian communities. These various 
papers give a foretaste of the immense archaeological riches of Tripolitania and form a fitting 
prelude to the brilliant discoveries since made by Mr. Ward Perkins and Mr. Goodchild in their 
explorations at Lepcis and Sabratha and by their preliminary investigation of the Limes Tripol- 
tanus. 

A warm tribute of praise is due to all the officers, both British and Italian, of the Department 
of Antiquities of the British Administration, and not least to Mr. Goodchild himself. 

V. E. 


William Stukeley: An Eighteenth-Century Antiquary. By Stuart Piccott. 9 x 5}. Pp. xvi+ 
228. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1950. 18s. 


Professor Piggott has written an interesting book on a very interesting man. William Stukeley 
was born in 1687 and died in 1765; this long life of seventy-eight years coincides with a period of 
remarkable change in the character, or more precisely the temper, of English scholarship and 
thought. The obits of the more outstanding figures are sufficient to bring this out sharply— 
George Hickes died in 1715, Wanley in 1726, and Hearne in 1735; Wren died in 1723 and 
Newton four years later; of the great collectors Edward Harley died in 1741; it is true that the 
physicians and virtuosi Mead and Sloane passed the half-century, the former dying in 1754, the 
latter in the preceding year; but by the fifties the significant figures are men like the Wartons 
and Horace Walpole—Walpole set up the Strawberry Hill Press in 1757 and published his 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors in the following year. Stukeley’s birth-year saw the pub- 
lication of Newton’s Principia, the year of his death that of Percy’s Re/iques and Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto; he lived just long enough to read Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’ volumes and his death 
anticipated by only a few years Chatterton’s Elinoure. These annalistic notes are eloquent of 
what was happening, and that Stukeley himself seems to have been aware of the change may be 
seen from a passage (not quoted by Professor Piggott) in his Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton’s Life, 
which was set down in its final form in 1752: 


“Tis no mean satisfaction to me that I pass’d the most flourishing part of my life in an age 
when there was a number of great men coeval with Sir Isaac Newton, more than are men- 
tioned in these memoirs, with most of whom I was well acquainted; men of great eminence 
and station, in all the literary societys then among us. If matters are now somewhat changed, 
tis owing to the natural revolutions incident to mundane affairs.’ (1936 ed., p. 4.) 


I think it would be wrong to dismiss this merely as the nostalgia for the past of a man of sixty- 
five; there is plenty of evidence for this change of atmosphere which is indeed emphasized by 
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Professor Piggott, who devotes the opening chapter of his study to a sketch of the antiquarian 
background from 1660 to 1730, for that 1730 is to be taken as the dividing year there can be no 
doubt. 

Looking back at Stukeley from this distance of time we see that he may most conveniently be 
analysed under three aspects: first, that of the typical antiquary of the early decades of the century 
—active in the Gentlemen’s Society of Spalding, first Secretary of the newly founded Society of 
Antiquaries, and an honoured Fellow of the Royal Society, on intimate terms with the leading 
figures of his day; secondly, that of the field-archaeologist, a short period of just under ten years, 
say, 1720 to 1727, the year of his retirement to Grantham; thirdly, that of the eccentric country 
recluse increasingly dominated by one group of ideas, all centred on the Druids. For the sake of 
clarity these aspects have to be treated, as Professor Piggott has done, separately—and there is 
chronological justification too for this, but the fantasies of the long years of decline are an essen- 
tial part of the man’s character; did not Hearne as early as 1730 dismiss him as ‘a fancifull man?’ 
Thus we realize at the outset that he had not the integrity of the generation of Hickes and Gib- 
son and Wanley, and it was, of course, this lack that resulted in his finding a place in yet another 
sphere, that of forgery, for he was deeply involved in launching on the world Charles Bertram’s 
Richard of Cirencester fabrication; so towards the close of his life he fits easily into the atmosphere 
of ‘Ossian’ and the ‘Rowley Poems’. 

Here obviously is a character of great complexity; even so we have not quite finished, for 
between 1726 and 1727 some profound mental disturbance occurred or worked itself out, lead- 
ing Stukeley to abandon London and enter the Church. For this decision no complete explana- 
tion has been found. Professor Piggott draws attention to the parallel with Newton whose life 
was similarly altered by some mental disturbance and I think that this might be pressed slightly 
further. Stukeley’s memoir of Newton witnesses to their intimacy, which was of course strength- 
ened by their Lincolnshire birth and the associations they thus shared in common. In spite of 
the discursive style it is remarkable for vividness and warmth of feeling—the first draft was begun 
on 2nd June 1727, shortly after Stukeley had settled at Grantham; at one point Stukeley des- 
cribes how he spent a day with Newton at his lodgings in Kensington and how after dinner when 
they adjourned to the garden to drink tea Newton told him of the incident of the fall of the apple 
and how it had set in motion the train of thought which led him to expound the theory of gravita- 
tion. But on that April day in 1726 there was ample time for discussion as well as reminiscence, 
and Newton (as we today are apt to forget) was formidable as a theologian (Archbishop Tenison 
is alleged at one time to have urged Newton to take Orders and accept preferment), and not only 
formidable but also, as we are now better able to see from Dr. McLachlan’s recently published 
Sir Isaac Newton: Theological Manuscripts, alarmingly unorthodox; of his Arianism, for example, 
there can be no doubt, and the powers of analysis that Newton employed in his scientific inquiries 
he employed also in his examination of Scripture and of theological questions. The workings of 
such a powerful mind may well have had a disturbing effect on Stukeley, who was then thirty- 
nine—Newton was eighty-four. 

The material available for Stukeley’s biography is still fortunately considerable, notwithstand- 
ing the dispersal of the family papers, a disaster the effects of which have been very largely miti- 
gated by the publication of a selection from them by Lukis (1882-7), by the acquisition of a large 
portion by the Bodleian, and in our own time by the efforts of Mr. Alexander Keiller and Cap- 
tain Craggs, as a result of which much of the collection has been brought together again. All this 
material is listed in Appendix A. Stukeley’s library was considerable, but is not discussed by 
Professor Piggott; it was dispersed in a six days’ sale in 1766 (28th April—3rd May), and its con- 
tents would reward analysis. So far as his papers are concerned the last episode was the sale of the 
Dinmore Court collection at Sotheby’s on 15th July 1924 and rst April 1931. With reference to 
these a little more precision would have been welcome, for as Professor Piggott’s reference stands 
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(p. xiv, n. 3), the implication is that the sales of these dates were entirely of Stukeley material; 
this was not so, however, for at the former sale it occupied lots 232—300 and in the latter lots 
565-89 only. One interesting item, Stukeley’s ‘Album Amicorum’, referred to by Professor 
Piggott as ‘now untraceable’, has reappeared lately in the possession of Mr. E. Weil (see his 
Catalogue 15, [1950], item 1). (One slip may be noted; the original Elizabethan project for an 
Antiquarian Society is to be found in Cotton MS. Faustina E. v (ff. 89-90"), not Faustina C. y, 
as cited at p. 41.) 

Professor Piggott has made this subject so completely his own from the appearance of his 
stimulating essay in the 1935 volume of Antiguity that there is little for any other student to 
add, but to what is said here of Stukeley’s praiseworthy efforts to stop the vandalism of the destruc- 
tion of Hadrian’s Wall in 1757 and to protect the base of Waltham Cross I would add a reference 
to his comments in his Newton memoir (pp. 25, 26) on the neglect of the parish registers which 
he found prevalent up and down the country and which he attributed to public indifference to the 
inadequate remuneration of the parochial clergy. To his consideration of Stukeley in the various 
roles he occupied—Doctor of Medicine, antiquary, field-archaeologist, country parson, and 
lastly Rector of St. George’s, Queen Square, Bloomsbury—Professor Piggott has not omitted 
to add a forward glance to the possible influence of his Druid enthusiasm on Blake—and even 
Gray and Collins; this is a controversial subject but worth further consideration and adds at any 
rate not a little to the stature of this curious eccentric, enthusiastic, exasperating, yet nearly 
always lovable, and ever to be honoured for the field-work he did at Avebury and Stonehenge, 

C. E. Wricurt. 


The Ancient Glass of Canterbury. By BERNARD 123 x9}. Pp. xv +194. 
Published for the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral by Lund Humphries, London, 1949. 
£12. 125. 


Mr. Rackham’s book on the Canterbury glass is likely to prove one of the most important ever 
to be produced on English stained glass. “The Canterbury windows were taken from the cathedral 
during the war, and this made it possible to photograph and to study them with a detail which 
could otherwise never have been attempted. For the colour plates, photographs were coloured by 
hand by Miss Brodrick, and these have been reproduced with a lavish disregard of expense that 
is, in many instances, brilliantly successful, and renders the translucent quality of the glass with 
a faithfulness that has seldom been attained hitherto. The text is the scholarly and informative 
account that it was bound to be, coming from Mr. Rackham’s unrivalled experience. He gives 
us descriptive interpretations of the subjects represented, window by window, and full notes of 
the literature of each of them. Thus his book will be an indispensable tool for students of stained 
glass, and a main authority for anyone who wants to form an idea of the development of medieval 
art as a whole. 

Yet, as with all significant books, the new problems to which it gives rise are in some ways as 
important as those which it solves. And the question which recurs insistently when these 
reproductions are examined, is the question how much of the glass is in fact medieval. The earliest 
glass will, of course, have been repaired, much of it extensively, even in medieval times. Glass 
installed in the chapel at Winchester in the late fourteenth century was already costing money for 
repairs in the fifteenth. Mr. Rackham’s section on the ‘history and literature of the windows’ 
begins with the sentence: 


‘The ancient windows of the Cathedral, although presenting a large aggregation of glass 
paintings of several periods, have almost without exception suffered from mutilation, restora- 
tion, and transference to and fro, from one part of the Cathedral to another.’ 
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He continues with some details, including details of the work of George Austin (died 1845) who, 
as the obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine stated, ‘undertook to restore the west lights’ 
and filled other lights with new glass, ‘though without the slightest previous knowledge of the 
art’. ‘The process of restoration has continued. Mr. Rackham’s magnificent illustrations make 
possible some sort of general estimate of the degree of restoration that the twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century glass has undergone. How necessary it is that we should tread warily is illustrated by the 
experience of the writer of this review. When he first turned over the pages he was struck by the 
similarity between the face of the patriarch Abia (pl. 6 (c)) and work in some of the twelfth- 
century wall-paintings in Canterbury Cathedral. The point was noticed independently by two 
other reviewers, which suggested that it was worth investigation. Further consideration, how- 
ever, rapidly convinced the writer that the head was a restoration. And by good fortune it is 
possible to prove the point. The original head of this particular figure happens to have survived. 
It is, indeed, reproduced (pl. 50 (a)), and Mr. Rackham records it as the head of an unidentified 
figure. But the markings on the neck, when compared with those in the restoration, seem at once 
decisive, and though the restorer has to some extent, perhaps actually under the influence of the 
wall-painting, misinterpreted his original, his work is close enough to leave no reasonable doubt 
where the original belonged. Yet the restoration, entirely lacking the power of the original 
though it does, has misled reputable scholars, and until we have something definite about the 
work that is old and the work that is new the same thing is likely to happen again. 

This whole problem of restoration is, of course, one of which Mr. Rackham is well aware, 
and he frequently reminds us of it. Thus in the window representing Moses and the Synagogue 
he points out that the faces (which are, incidentally, extraordinarily skilful) are Austin’s work, and 
suggests that in the original the eyes of ‘Synagoga’ will have been bound. He reminds us more 
than once that the background against which a figure is set does not belong to it (e.g. pls. m1, 
x1), and in some instances he can give the details when the background was made up from the 
quantities of ancient glass which seem still, in the second half of the nineteenth century and even 
later, to have been available in the Canterbury glaziers’ workshop. 

What, then, remains that is original? We must first admit that the nineteenth-century restorers 
made a bee-line for the faces of their victims. In the view of the present writer, a far higher 
proportion of faces in the windows here reproduced from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is 
restoration than is original. With the colour reproductions it is impossible to be certain. The 
colouring, done by hand for reproduction, is bound to introduce an uncertain element. Thara, in 
pl. 11, looks original, and this splendid figure may give us an idea of how most of these patriarchs 
looked under the canopies originally designed for them. In pl. tv Ezechiel’s head is modern, 
though a fine piece of work. Cosam, in pl. m1, has perhaps his original head, though he is, as 
Mr. Rackham points out, in a border taken from elsewhere—which may, perhaps, be a trifle 
later than he is. In the monochrome plates of this early series we may say that the heads of pls. 1 
and 3 are certainly modern, probably also 2, and perhaps all four heads on pl. 4. The hair of 
pl. 5 (2) looks modern—owing to the light the face cannot be seen; 5 (4) is a modern head, so are 
5 (c)and 5 (d); also 6 (2) delightfully Byronic; 6 (4) was badly botched—perhaps when Austin was 
learning; 6 (c) we have met before above as a modern copy; 6 (d) belongs to a bad Austin period, 
and 8 (a) and (4) to a very bad period indeed. All four heads in pl. 7 are suspect in the present 
writer’s view (the artists who did the original copied by the restorer for 7 (c) was evidently the 
artist of Thara, mentioned above). On the other hand, it looks as if the windows illustrated in 
pls. 10 and 11 are ancient, except the head in 11 (4). The head of one of the famous figures of the 
Sower is modern (pl. v). And in the great series of windows which are illustrated in pls, 13 to 49 
it is again true that the number of heads we can trust is small. Look for instance at pl. 33. It 
seems doubtful whether a single one of the fourteen heads represented is medieval, and at least 
one of them seems to have been restored, for convenience, in the wrong place. 
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Of the heads, then, at any rate in the early work, we must always begin by being suspicious, 
What of the settings and borders? It seems safe to say only that there is enough genuine work 
remaining for us to trace a sequence related to the various phases of figure-drawing. It looks as if 
the figures of the earliest phase had the simplest of settings, as in pls. 9, 10,and 11. Most of the 
canopies of pls, 2 and 3 are original. The settings in which the figures of pl. 8 are placed give 
rise to greater doubt. Though much of the glass is, of course, medieval, it did not necessarily 
belong to these figures in their original form and place, and the floral parts of it appear to be a 
generation later than the figures they now adorn. The floral motif that would seem to have been 
roughly contemporary with them is represented, perhaps, by the tracing of the Jesse window, 
taken in the nineteenth century and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum; of which we are 
given here a most welcome illustration (pl. B (4)). The foliage was freer in it than in the Chartres 
Jesse, but the figure looks like twelfth-century work, and might well have been designed by the 
same hand as pls. 10 and 11; while the recurved leaf of the stem growing out of the upper right 
frond, with its hatched top, suggests a date not later than about 1170—even though the fronds 
below seem to anticipate a border like that of the window illustrated in pl. vi, about 1200. A 
definitely later phase of this foilage is illustrated in pls. 30 and rx. The freely bending shoot in the 
upper right-hand corner of pl. 1x seems to be intimately connected with a whole series of similar 
lovely details, sometimes part not of the setting but of the picture, as in via, 28a, 38 (4), (d), and 
44 (). We may perhaps regard this as the mark of a single hand, or more accurately a single 
mind, since several hands presumably worked on the actual execution of the designs. There is a 
certain rhythm in the drapery (e.g. in colour plate x1, at the head and foot of the bed; similarly 
in pl. 39 (a), pl. x11, and pl. 41) which appears to belong to the same designer. The spirit of his 
work is singularly different from that of the designer of the South Choir Aisle Triforium 
windows (pls. 22 and 23). The metal of these latter windows was of a different quality and has cor- 
roded much more severely. Austin, to judge by the Joseph head (pl. 22 (a)), worked here about 
the same time as he restored the head of Moses (9). But in spite of restoration, corrosion, and per- 
haps even retouching, it can be seen that the original work as a whole was always far coarser than 
that of the artist of the swaying fronds. Mr. Rackham is doubtless right in dating it slightly earlier. 

It thus seems that now we have the material made so magnificently available, it would be 
feasible to divide the work between individual groups of craftsmen, each group working for a 
particular designer or for designers who thought in a single convention. And only when the 
work is examined in this way will it be possible to divide with confidence the medieval work 
from the modern. For while the early work alone has so far been discussed, the problem arises 
with the later also, though in not so serious a form. Mr. Rackham has found a tracing of the 
head of Canute (pl. xv) in an album of Austin’s drawings. He suggests the inference, without 
definitely making it, that the existing head is modern. And over this whole range of work he 
speaks with an authority which no one else can begin to claim. Is it too much to hope that, as a 
lecture or article, he will give us his own detailed view of this problem of the extent to which 
restoration has gone? 

There are some minor questions of an entertaining character. Does the magnificent Adam 
belong to the original series of the patriarchs or is he a replacement made thirty years later? 
Mr. Rackham has argued strongly for the earlier date in a letter to the Burlington Magazine, 
December 1950. Or here is another: we are given Sir John Gilbert’s comment on the horse in the 
famous Magi panel: “The classic beauty and fiery expression given to the animal by the artist in the 
original is wonderful; and it is fair to presume that he took his model from some exquisitely executed 
Grecian sculpture that adorned the palaces or the temples of that era.’ Of this presumption Mr. 
Rackham is not unnaturally sceptical. Yet there is a real problem. What a horse looked like 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century is well known. He looked like one of the trio coming to visit 
Solomon, with the Queen of Sheba, in pl. 13; or the original of St. Martin’s horse (now apparently 
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a restoration) in pl. 31 (4) must have been typical thirteenth-century work. But here is something 
very different, which was like this at least as early as 1842 when Gilbert wrote. Who drew these 
horses, then, in pl. 16 (c)? And what were the models which he had in his mind’s eye? 

Wa OAKESHOTT. 


English Medieval Wall Painting. By E. W. Tristram. The Thirteenth Century, with a 
catalogue by E. W. Tristram, compiled in collaboration with Monica BaRDSWELL. 12} X Qj. 
Vol. 1. Text. Pp. xiv+651. Vol. 2. Pls. 275. Published on behalf of the Pilgrim Trust 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. 2 vols. 20 guineas. 


This work is the second part of Professor Tristram’s corpus of English medieval wall-paintings, 
to the study of which the author has devoted his life. The first portion dealt with the paintings 
of the twelfth century; this second part is concerned with those of the thirteenth century. The 
plan of the work is to provide a long introductory chapter with subsections on characteristics of 
thirteenth-century wall-paintings, secular painting, the relationship between painting and archi- 
tecture, and the iconographic schemes used. These are followed by chapters on the paintings, 
arranged according to localities, and three chapters on the Interrelation of Arts in the Thirteenth 
Century, Technique, and the Thirteenth Century Painter. These chapters are followed by a 
catalogue of monuments conveniently arranged in alphabetical order. All this constitutes the 
first volume. The second volume consists of 216 plates and 59 supplementary plates. Of the 
former only 15 are photographs of the originals, the remainder are copies and reconstructions 
made by Professor Tristram. In some cases these copies are records of lost paintings, viz. North 
Transept of Winchester Cathedral (pl. 43), Retrochoir of Winchester Cathedral (pl. 51), 
frontal (?) from Winchester Cathedral (pl. 54), St. John’s, Winchester (pls. 55, 56), Winter- 
bourne Dauntsey (pls. 67—72); these copies are, therefore, of immense value. Yet it is regrettable 
that one is not provided with more adequate photographs of the originals where they do survive. 
However careful a copy is it must retain something of the style of the copyist, and in some respects, 
where one can compare the original with the copy, as in the case of the fine paintings in the South 
Transept of Westminster Abbey, it can be seen that the copy loses a certain delicacy. It would 
have been particularly useful to have first-class photographic details of the paintings in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Only two series of painting survive which cannot be labelled as provincial. These are the 
paintings in Winchester Cathedral and those connected with the Court School at Westminster. 
There are, of course, other paintings of great beauty, such as the Chichester Virgin and Child, 
but on the whole the remainder are more interesting than beautiful. It is a great pity that so 
little has survived from St. Albans, since at any rate in the first half of the century its influence 
must have been important at Westminster. Students of illuminated manuscripts will be well 
advised to consider the figures of the Apostles at Christ Church, Oxford, in connexion with the 
illuminator W. de Brailes (pls. 83-94). The resemblance between the figure of St. Matthew 
(pl. 85) and the figures in a Book of Hours in the Dyson Perrins Collection makes one suspect a 
very close relationship. Occasionally the iconography is remarkable, as in the Crucifixion at 
Wisborough Green Church (pl. 159), where the figure of Christ is crowned as in the Limoges 
enamels and the thieves appear to be hanging from the cross of Christ instead of being attached 
to one of their own. This arrangement is very rare and the only other examples which one can 
call to mind are on the tympanum of the ruined church at Maghera, Londonderry, N. Ireland, 
and which is probably not much earlier than the twelfth century, and an eighth-century manu- 
script at Wiirzburg. 

By far the most interesting portion of the book is the discussion of the Court School of Henry ITT. 
Unlike so many schools of painting, we are fortunate in possessing original examples of wall- 
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painting, panel painting, and miniature painting. These are the wall-paintings and the painted 
panel in Westminster Abbey and the Douce Apocalypse in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
Professor Tristram dates all these about the year 1270 and his evidence is certainly strong. Some 
art historians may object that the style appears to be more happily related to the end of the century, 
but this is not borne out by the documentary evidence, particularly that relating to the Painted 
Chamber at Westminster, whose paintings must certainly be connected with the paintings in the 
Abbey. Professor Tristram’s theory that the so-called Westminster Retable is part of the 
cooperculum of the shrine of St. Edward is attractive, but the iconography is perhaps a difficulty, 
One would have expected scenes from the life of the saint and possibly representations of his 
miracles. Such an arrangement would bring it into connexion with the great enamel shrines of 
western Germany; though it might be objected that the ‘retable’ does have scenes of healing on 
it. There is also another question. The cooperculum must have been in pretty continuous use 
over nearly two hundred years. One would have thought it might have needed renovation at 
some time during these years. Is it possible that at first it was the cooperculum, which in course of 
time became a retable? 

With the publication of this large mass of useful material it is to be hoped that the question of 
stylistic development of English thirteenth-century painting will now be attacked. It is, perhaps, 
the major defect of this most useful book that we do not get a clear idea of what the actual 
stylistic influences were. Such an examination would require the consideration of many other 
arts, particularly illuminated manuscripts and encaustic tiles. The present work provides an 


admirable quarry for the material. 
F. WormaLp. 


English Art, 1307-1461. By Joan Evans. 9} x6. Pp. xxi+272. Oxford History of English 
Art, vol. 5. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1949. 30s. 


It will be generally admitted that no aspect of English history has been more neglected than 
that of Art. Provision made for the study of it in our educational institutions has been negligible 
in the past and is meagre at the present. Its study has depended too largely on private enterprise, 
with the result that some areas of the subject have been heavily cultivated and others barely 
touched. The difficulties involved in producing a systematic survey of the history of English 
Art are thus considerable, and no one will envy the Editor or contributors to the Oxford History 
of English Art, though one may feel that under the circumstances the former might have been 
well advised to follow the method of the Cambridge Histories and plan each volume to consist of a 
collection of essays by individual experts. 

Dr. Joan Evans has notable qualifications for the task of assessing the development of English 
art in the later Middle Ages. Her knowledge is extensive and few will fail to profit by her biblio- 
graphy. Sheis refreshingly free from the insularity which has so often impaired English scholarship, 
and in this volume repeatedly produces stimulating comparisons with contemporary continental 
art. She is well aware of the importance of reading artistic developments in the light of the social 
and political developments of the age and never deviates into cloudy abstractions. Hers is the 
first systematic study of the art of the period and she has gained the rewards that commonly fall 
to the lot of pioneers. Again and again she fetches out interesting and important points unknown 
to all but the expert few. The connexion between manuscripts and embroidery (pp. 19-20), the 
important building operations of the late years of Edward I (p. 22), the conservatism of Decorated 
architecture in northern England (p. 35), the amount of work which was not interrupted by the 
Black Death (p. 46), and the influence of heraldry on the arts (pp. 58—62) are but a few of the 
stimulating factors to which her work draws attention. 

It is, perhaps, pardonable that the book should read too much like an elaborate card-index, 
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giving us an insufficiently clear picture of the differences between the art of this period and that 
of the one before. The state of the question will make some ready to excuse the author’s caution 
here, though others may wish that she had dared to generalize rather more freely, even if future 
research may invalidate some of the conclusions. Her habit of taking for granted important 
developments, as for example the changes in window tracery, farther fogs the outlines for the 
general reader. 

Despite the merits of the work, which are not negligible, it is impossible to feel that the author 
had done herself justice. The bibliography has inexcusable gaps such as the Oxford volume of 
the Historical Monuments Commission, Scharf’s study of the Wilton diptych, Professor Owst’s 
volumes on medieval preaching, J. Ward Perkins’s Medieval Catalogue of the London Museum, 
and Bond’s Misericords (the use of which, inter alia, would have enabled the author to recognize 
a common legend of the capture of the unicorn [p. 12)). 

To compress the study of this luxuriant period into just over two hundred pages there is need 
of a much stricter discipline than is to be found here. It is surprising that the Editor should have 
allowed the allocation of so much space to matters not to the point; the list of inscriptions on 
bronze vessels (pp. 89-90), on brasses (pp. 146-52), and on tombs (pp. 173-5) could well have 
been spared along with the paragraphs on the nature of medieval guilds (pp. 215-8), details of 
tournaments (pp. 56-57), and the protracted consideration of babewyns (pp. 38-44)! if only to 
remedy the rather slight attention given to stained glass and woodwork. Errors are far too numer- 
ous. Thus, at the top of page 15 we are told that Queen Isabella’s Psalter was made in England, 
but a few lines lower down that the book ‘though its illuminations seem certainly to be by an 
English hand was written in Paris’. Oxford men will be surprised to find mention of ‘the lost hall 
and library of Balliol’ (p. 195). It is equally unexpected to read that ‘little is known of the early 
buildings of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge’ (p. 191) when most of a fourteenth-century court 
exists, and to find Humphrey of Gloucester giving a cup in 1438 to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
which was founded in 1506 (p. 112). “The abbot’s apartments in the western gateway of 
Furness abbey’ (p. 114, n. 2) are mythical. Queen Mary’s Psalter is said to contain ‘no grotesques, 
monsters, animals, or flowers’ (p. 16) though its margins have a whole bestiary and a number of 
grotesques, and it is also incorrect to say that the name of Edward II appears in gold in the 
calendar (p. 15, n. 4). The grotesque line-endings in the Windmill Psalter are not few (p. 12) 
but one of its chief features. The description of MS. Bodleian Lat. Liturg. 3 (p. 97) is largely 
inaccurate since much of the work, including the miniature of Anneand Richard, isa late forgery, 
and the rest not English but Flemish. Stavordale priory (misspelt Staverdale) is described as a 
‘new foundation’ (p. 79) but existed before 1243. 

In this last, case as in others one cannot but regret that the writer has not given any authority 
for her statement. It is surely unfair to assume without proof that the Augustinians’ lodgings 
were an important element in the plan of the early university colleges (p. 191), that Dacre Castle 
is as early as 1307 (p. 119), or that Lincoln College, Oxford, was planned with one open side 
(p. 195). Weare not told how it is known that Kirkham priory gatehouse belongs to 1289-96 
(p. 59), that of Butley to 1311-32 (p. 114), or the Latin Chapel of Christ Church, Oxford, was 
finished c. 1355 (p. 30), whilst there is not much gained by referring to the Luttrell Psalter as 
‘B.M.’ (p. 41, n. 1). 

It is a pity that ninety-six admirable photographs which conclude the book do not receive 


' The nature of the babewyn is cleared up by walls. For some of them they draw with a man’s 
Professor Owst by a quotation from Canterbury face and a lion’s body; others too with a lion’s face 
Cathedral MS. D. 14 which he printed in the and the rest of a body of an ass; yet others with the 
Liverpool Review, ix (May 1934), p- 150. ‘Verily head of a man and the hindquarters of a bear and 
for all the world it seems that such are like the so forth... .’ 
figures called babewynes which artists depict upon 
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better treatment. In a number of cases the cross-references to these in the text are wrong,! in 
others neither plate nor text reveal the whereabouts of the object concerned,? though this can be 
found in the list of plates at the front. No care has been taken to ensure a uniform system of 
dating—the Butley gatehouse is dated c. 1320 on p. 59, ‘between 1311 and 1332’ on p. 114, 
and ¢. 1326 on pl. 354. The choir-vault of Gloucester is dated 1337-57 on p. 68, but 1337-50 
on plates 37 and 39.3 

Though the book is profitable if used with care it falls far short of the standard of the Oxford 
History of England. 

The following corrigenda have been noted: p. 1 for ‘from Paris to Notre Dame’ read evidently 
‘from Paris to St. Denis’; p. 3 for Rheims read probably Rayne (Essex); p. 5 for 1263 read 1262; 
pp. 7 and 27 for Turvil read Quivil; p. 7, n. 4, for 6 read 61; p. 9 the Oscott Psalter is now in the 
Dyson Perrins collection; p. 10 for second son read third son; p. 10, n. 1, for Stivede read Stiuecle; 
ibid. for written for read owned by; p. 12, n. 2, for Ramsay read Ramsey; p. 17, n. 8, Clement V 
died in 1314, not 1316; p. 18, n. 2, Pius II gave the Pienza cope in 14.62, not 14103 p. 19 Magda- 
lene MS. 1916 is c. 1380, not 1280; p. 30 for d’Estria read Eastry; p. 35, n. 1, refers to York, 
not Ripon; p. 49 Langham was a monastic archbishop of Canterbury after the time of Edward I; 
p. 51 for 1332 read 1353; zbid. for 1343 read 1344; p. 52 for Cockermouth read Cockersand; 
p- 56 history does not ‘see Edward II in the tiltyard’, which he loathed; p. 61 dis for Aldeburgh 
read Aldborough; pp. 65, n. 1, and 240 for Kendall read Kendal; p. 78 the intention of Henry V 
to found a house of Celestines was not put into effect; p. 94 the Lisle Psalter is early 14th century, 
not 1339; p. 105 the Florence diptych is French and should be related to the illuminators of 
Charles V; p. 109 for Beauchef read Beauchief; p. 114, n. 1, delete Canterbury 1309; p. 116 for 
1297 read 1296; p. 116,n. 2, for 238 read 338; p. 133 for Crowherst read Crowhurst; p. 144 
for Delamere who died in 1360 read De la Mare who died in 1396; p. 162, n. 2, for 1264 read 
1262; pp. 153 and 163 for 1334 read 1336; p. 178 for Bettisham read Bottisham; p. 185 
for Greystock read Greystoke; iid. Langland was not a chantry priest but a singing clerk; 
p- 207 All Hallows, York, is better known as All Saints, North Street; p. 215 Richard Rolle 
did not institute the cult of the Holy Name; p. 229 for Fell read Cartmel Fell; p. 237 sub 
Dugdale for 5 vols. 1817 read 6 vols. in 8 1817-30; p. 244 sub O. Pacht for Grotesque read 
Giottesque. 

J. C. Dickinson. 


Cluniac Art of the Romanesque Period. By Joan Evans, D.Litt., D. Lit., V.P.S.A. 11 x8}. 
Pp. xxxv-+134. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1950. 70s. 


Dr. Joan Evans has followed up her sumptuous volume on the Romanesque Architecture of the 
Order of Cluny by another noble book on the decorative arts of painting, manuscripts, and 
especially sculpture which were called on to ornament the buildings of the order. She disclaims 
any attempt to discuss the development of style or definition of local schools and prefers to con- 
centrate on the iconography and those features which were characteristic of the Cluniac ideal 
and system of thought. The book is illustrated by no less than 426 excellent photographs from 


her own photographs, those of the Archives Photographiques and other sources, the selection of [ 


which alone must have involved an immense amount of labour and research. In a book ona 
subject like this a wealth of illustration is of great help to the student, saving constant reference 
1 p. 40 for pl. 234 read 244; p. 41 for 244 read 2 e.g. pl. 344, 344, 362. 
24¢; p. 50 for 304 read 30a; p. 100 for 51 read 49; 3 Cf. also the references to the tomb of Edward II 
p- 121 for 584 read 58; p. 129 for 62 read 61; on p. 164 and pls. 69 and 73. On p. 59, pl. 35a i8 
p- 183 for 83 read 82; p. 186 for 844 read 854; referred to as ‘the high altar’ of St. Augustine’s, 
p- 190 for 86a read 866 and for 864 read 862; Bristol, but is captioned ‘East end of Lady Chapel’. 
p- 211 for 464 read 45. 
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to other sources, and though it has not been found possible to bring them into close contact with 
the text, the plan of putting all the illustrations at the end in the order in which they are referred 
to enables the reader to keep one finger on the plates and turn to them as he reads. 

The book begins with a brief account of the growth and expansion of the reformed Benedictine 
monastery at Cluny, which under its great abbots Odo, Odilo, Mayeul, Hugh, and Peter the 
Venerable, gradually absorbed as many as 1,450 subservient priories, among which were some 
of the most famous abbeys of France. Unlike the older Benedictine institutions each abbey was 
no longer a self-contained unit, but became a priory under the control of the abbot of Cluny, so 
that a certain uniformity of customs and organization was brought about. Under such conditions 
it would be natural to expect the churches to be built on a more or less common plan, and that 
a special Cluniac scheme of decoration should be evolved which would justify us in speaking of 
a Cluniac style in the same way in which we speak of the austere Cistercian architectural style 
which rejected all superfluous ornament. Miss Evans goes on to discuss the character of the 
sculpture employed so lavishly in the doorways, cloisters, and capitals of the Cluniac churches, 
pointing out its theological and symbolic character and tracing its development from various 
sources, from Roman remains, from shrines and reliquaries, and, above all, from manuscript 
drawings. 

ir kines has been everywhere, seen everything, studied all the records both medieval and 
modern, and can give chapter and verse for every statement. It would be rash for any reviewer 
to criticize any of her statements, and it is only on the general inferences that he has any oppor- 
tunity of disputing her conclusions. It cannot be doubted that the influence of the great mother 
abbey must have been felt far and wide among its dependencies, but the question has been raised 
whether this was sufficiently individualist to allow us to speak of a Cluniac style of ornament. 
A number of distinct local schools have been classified in France, and Cluny must have received 
ideas from them as well as given them in return. M. Paul Deschamps, in his book on French 
Sculpture of the Romanesque Period, writes: ‘It has been thought that there existed a ““Cluniac” art 
of sculpture. ... In our opinion there was no “‘Cluniac” art, properly speaking. The monks of 
Cluny were assuredly great inspirers, admirable propagators of religious art, but they had the 
wisdom to make use on the spot . . . of whatever talent could be employed, and when they thus 
encouraged the artists by allowing them to follow the inspiration of their own genius they 
imposed upon them no absolute formulae, though they doubtless indicated to them the general 
subject of their work.’ 

The local schools of Romanesque sculpture in the first half of the twelfth century have ve 
distinct characteristics of their own, and to lump together the classical reproductions of $. Gilles 
with the exuberant barbarities of Saintes or the Moorish-Byzantine carvings of the Moissac 
cloister under the title of a Cluniac school is obviously an exaggeration. Each school had its own 
contribution to make, and outside Burgundy at any rate the influence of Cluny is more evident 
in the iconography than in sculptural style. The little delicate flowers set in circular frames 
which are so characteristic of the Moissac capitals are found frequently in northern Spain, as at 
S. Segundo at Avila or S. Isidoro of Leon, and a capital from S. Eutrope at Saintes illustrated 
in Miss Evans’s book can be matched by one in the famous cloister at Silos, and none of these 
Spanish churches appear in the lists of Cluniac priories in her earlier volume. Miss Evans herself 
follows M. Male in pointing to the influence of the Beatus MSS., and these also originated in 
Spain, not at Cluny. 

But all this is really a question of degree, and in no way detracts from the value of the way in 
which the influence of the manuscripts on Romanesque sculpture is worked out in detail. Asa 
record of facts and of the Cluniac theological system, the book is invaluable. 

It is a pleasure to handle a book so well got up and printed quite up to pre-war standards, and 
Miss Evans and the Cambridge University Press should be congratulated on the success of their 
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efforts. One or two slight slips may be mentioned, as when on p. 54 reference is made to a satyr 
in fig. 29 where only a centaur and siren appear, and the caption under fig. 145 4 of David and 
Goliath should be David and Lion. On p. 88 the subject of the lunette at Charlieu is given as 
the Marriage at Cana, whereas under fig. 157 a it is given as the Last Supper. 

ARTHUR GarDNeR. 


Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. 1V. The last days of medieval monachism. By G. G. Coutrton, 
Pp. xv-+833. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1950. 455. 


The final volume of Five Centuries of Religion is a testimony to Dr. Coulton’s learning, but 
not invariably to his judgement. The freshest and most interesting chapters for English students 
are those concerning movements of monastic reform in western Europe in the fifteenth century, 
Dr. Coulton has sketched the history of the congregations of Windesheim, Melk, Bursfeld, 
and of St. Justina of Padua; he has quoted largely from the chronicle of Johan Busch and has 
called to remembrance the learned Abbot Trithemius of Hirschau. As he read more and more 
widely, he determined to spare his readers nothing which could illuminate the thesis that in 
every age after the sixth century life in the monasteries fell below the ideal. Disregarding the 
sub-title of this volume, “The last days of medieval monachism’, he has given extracts from the 
twelfth-century chronicle of the abbey of St. Trond in Belgium; that chronicle which rivals in 
interest the chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, the monk of Bury St. Edmunds, is the main source 
of Dr. Eric Millar’s introduction to The Lectionary of St. Trond (Roxburghe Club, 1950). 
Dr. Coulton brushes aside too lightly the economic causes of the decay of monastic life, destruc- 
tion in wars and resources straitened by heavy taxation. Too frequently he translates ruina as 
‘in ruins’ or ‘ruinous’, whereas the meaning often is that buildings are in urgent need of repair as 
in the case of many parish churches and some cathedrals in England and Wales at the present 
time. He has overlooked recent contributions to the history of alien priories, and a brief reference 
to the subject on p. 505 is not only inadequate but inaccurate. The growth of national feeling 
eventually severed the links with mother houses in France and led up to the bull of Pope 
Innocent VIII which gave the archbishop of Canterbury power over exempt monasteries. 

In reviewing the failure of movements for monastic reform in western Europe, Dr. Coulton 
prepared the way for an attack on monastic life in England. He has marshalled all the unfavour- 
able evidence from visitation records with the skill of a lawyer for the prosecution; no doubt 
there were many tares growing in the field, but Dr. Coulton failed to see the wheat. He forgot 
the university monks and paid no heed to the influence of such Oxford graduates as Prior Selling 
at Canterbury and of Abbot Kidderminster at Winchcombe. It is difficult to recognize the 
portraits of Henry VIII and his minister, Thomas Cromwell, as disinterested reformers in 
succession to Henry V. There is no reference to the subtle procedure which Wolsey initiated 
of depriving monasteries of freedom of election as shown in the printed episcopal registers of 
Winchester, Wells, and Hereford, and also in Letters relating to the Suppression of the Monas- 
teries, edited by Thomas Wright (Camden Society). Some of the tyrannical injunctions issued 
to monasteries by Thomas Cromwell are approved by Dr. Coulton, and he refers (p. 639) to 
the constitutions of Winchelsey against evagatio; the archbishop issued no general constitutions 
to monasteries, but in his injunctions to the monks of the cathedral church of Canterbury in 
1298 he showed a wise toleration; some of the officials might go out into the city; with the 
prior’s permission monks might go for a walk in the fields for a change of air or for recreation. 
Noble ladies, honourable pilgrims, benefactresses, mothers and sisters of monks might be shown 
the cloister by two older monks in company. The worst of Cromwell’s injunctions required 
the head of a house to provide means and money for any monk who wished to report a breach of 
the injunctions in London. One such informer was an Augustinian canon of Wigmore. Dr. 
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Coulton has entered the lists again in this controversy between Froude and Cardinal Gasquet 
over the abbot of Wigmore who as titular bishop of Pavada acted as suffragan for two bishops of 
Hereford. In a recent essay’ Professor David Knowles detected that Dr. Coulton had missed 
a vital reference and wrongly dated the injunctions of Bishop Fox before instead of after the 
canon’s delation to Cromwell. Strong opposition can be taken to Dr. Coulton’s apology for the 
deplorable loss of medieval churches and buildings on the ground that in France the monks 
rebuilt them in a later style. R. GRraHaM. 


The Plantagenets, 1154-1485. By Joun Harvey. 9 x6. Pp. xii+180. London: Batsford, 
1948. 18s. 

An Introduction to Tudor Architecture. By Joun Harvey. 9 x63. Pp. 96. London: Art and 
Technics, 1949. 10s. 6d. 

The English Cathedrals. By Herpert Ferron and Joun Harvey. 9X6. Pp. xii+g99. 
London: Batsford, 1950. 18s. 


These three books all illustrate in different ways Mr. Harvey’s special approach to history. 
He is passionately conscious of the importance of the individual whether he be mason, carpenter, 
or king. He sees the architecture of the Middle Ages and of the sixteenth century as the work of 
individual masters and the history of medieval England as conditioned by the personalities of the 
kings. It is a readily understandable point of view in face of the tendency of so much archaeology 
to become an analysis of impersonal sociological and economic processes, and of the precocious 
adoption of an almost mechanically over-simplified evolutionary framework for the history of 
medieval architecture by many nineteenth-century historians. 

The largest of the three books (The English Cathedrals, Batsford) goes out under the joint names 
of Mr. Felton, the photographer, and Mr. Harvey, and the text is presumably meant as a com- 
mentary on the 200 pictures that the former has supplied. These are of very good quality and 
all that need be said of them here is that the reproductions are hardly worthy of them. The text 
is divided into an introductory chapter, one on Romanesque, one on Gothic to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, one on Decorated Gothic, and one on Perpendicular Gothic. The photo- 
graphs are limited to churches in which a bishop has his seat, and Mr. Harvey has accepted this 
artificial limitation almost completely. Naturally enough the later chapters dealing with periods 
from which far more written evidence has survived than we have for the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are much more impressive than the earlier. Mr. Harvey’s special study of building 
accounts and similar documents has confined him in the main to the period after 1250, when these 
became fairly numerous. In consequence, the second of these books under review, the short 
illustrated essays called n Introduction to Tudor Architecture (Art and Technics), is the most 
successful of the three. The material available at the Record Office and at Oxford and 
Cambridge is sufficient, and sufficient of the buildings to which the documents refer have survived, 
to make an appreciation of the architecture of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries in 
terms of personalities something more than plausible. If it has sometimes seemed as if Mr. 
Harvey were playing an ingenious game pushing names around, with no very great significance 
attaching to them, even when he has pushed them into the right places, the Vertue brothers, the 
court masons of Henry VII and VIII, do begin to emerge as real architectural personalities. 
However, it should be remembered that in the earlier phases of the study of fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century Italian Art there was much that seemed like an aimless game of counters with 
names, but that the persistence in that study has lead to the most substantial results. It may well 
be objected that architecture has always been and is still a more impersonal art than painting or 


1 Medieval Studies presented to R. Graham. 
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sculpture, and this will probably limit the possibilities of this approach to medieval buildings, but 
there is no reason to believe that we are in sight of the limits yet. 

Mr. Harvey’s approach has proved and will prove effective in dealing with earlier periods of 
architectural history and has the merit of freshness. This is hardly true of his book on the 
Plantagenet Kings, whose personalities have been canvassed by many historians whose knowledge 
of the sources and their value, and of the whole world in which the Plantagenet Kings lived, is 
far greater than his. The contrast between these books is very largely in this; in dealing with 
architecture Mr. Harvey, as far as the documents are concerned, is on his own ground. In deal- 
ing with Plantagenet Kings he is not. GEOFFREY Wess. 


The History of Winchcombe Abbey. By Gorpvon Hatcu, M.A., M.Litt., with a foreword by 
A. Hamilton Thompson. 8} x 5}. Pp. xvi+-214. London: Skeffington & Son. 1950. 155. 
Historians of the Benedictine monastery of Winchcombe have had a varied experience, 

Abbot Richard Kidderminster (1488-1525), an Oxford scholar of repute with a scrupulous 

regard for accuracy, found many of the records torn and illegible; he compiled a great register 

of documents and wrote lives of the abbots; the manuscript perished at Serjeant’s Inn in the 

Great Fire of London in 1666, but happily not before it had been used by Sir William Dugdale. 

In 1903 the Rev. David Royce edited The Winchcombe Landboc, a large register of charters and 

interesting documents in the possession of Lord Sherborne. The Rev. Gordon Haigh has written 

this meticulous history of the monastery from the foundation by King Kenulf of Mercia in 

798 until the surrender in 1539; he has made good use of The Landboc, of the episcopal registers 

of Worcester, and of Public Records. On the whole it is an uneventful record of fluctuating 

fortunes arising, in the judgement of Dr. Coulton, out of ‘shackles of materialism’. The church 
and monastic buildings, with the exception of one small private residence, have completely 
disappeared. Excavations undertaken in 1893 by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., revealed the 

foundations of the nave, parts of the transepts, and a fragment of the choir, as sketched on p. 194. 

In 1239 there was a solemn dedication of the new church, begun after a serious fire in 1151. 

The name of one of the outstanding master builders of his generation is associated with later 

work, probably an eastward extension of the choir. He was the mason, Walter of Hereford, who 

undertook to finish the new work as well as he knew how and to undertake no other building 
except for the king. Mr. Haigh was perhaps not aware that Walter’s work for Edward I was 
the building of the Cistercian monastery of Vale Royal in Cheshire and of Caernarvon Castle. 

In a recent contribution to the Transactions of the Caernarvonshire Historical Society Mr. A. J. 

Taylor has shown from documentary evidence that Walter of Hereford died in January or early 

February 1309, and moreover that he took his name from Hartford in Northumberland. He 

kept his interest in Winchcombe, where he had built a stone chamber next the granary of the 

monastery for himself, until almost the end of his life; in 1307 he paid the expenses for the 
appropriation of the parish church of Enstone in Oxfordshire to the abbot and monks. The 
rector of Enstone resigned after stipulating for a pension of 40 marks a year for his life. His 
second benefice was Rolvenden,' not Rolenden (p. 91), which he had held in undisturbed 
possession since 1295. Mr. Haigh has told the story of the last years of the monastery in detail. 

The abbot and monks left on 23rd December 1539; their pensions and later lives, as traced by 

Mr. Geoffrey Baskerville, are given in full. The townsfolk had no need of the abbey church; 

the existing fine parish church was built in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. Sketch- 

maps (pp. 97, 158) indicate the site of the monastery close to St. Peter’s church. There are 
drawings of the fifteenth-century seal, and of the arms of the abbey as described by Mr. Anthony 

Wagner, Richmond Herald; one of them from the Herald’s Visitation of 1530, the other as 

used by the Abbot in the Roll of Parliament of 6 Henry VIII. R. GraHaM. 


' Register of Archbishop Winchelsey, 1, pp. 44, 48 (Canterbury and York Society). 
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Norfolk Churches. By H. Munro Cauttey, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A. 9} 6. Pp. xiii+272. 
Ipswich: Norman Adlard & Co., 1949. 425. 


This is a welcome companion to the author’s Suffolk Churches and their Treasures. It is not, 
of course, the only book on Norfolk churches, but it is the most sumptuous. Dr. Cox’s two 
volumes in the County Churches series were published in 1910 and 1911. In 1936 Mr. Claude 
Messent’s The Parish Churches of Norfolk and Norwich appeared. There is much about the 
churches in Mr. Arthur Mee’s Norfolk volume in The King’s England, published in 1940. 

The book here reviewed is not a complete architectural history. The details are modestly 
described as ‘Notes on Norfolk Churches’. The most valuable feature is the long introduction, 
fortified by the author’s technical knowledge as an architect. Six hundred and fifty-nine buildings 
are described, the total of those erected before 1700. The density of churches in the two East Anglian 
counties is unmatched eslewhere. One peculiarity is the number of round towers, 119 in Norfolk 
and 41 in Suffolk. Several pages are devoted to a criticism of English church towers, dealing 
with proportion, base-courses, buttresses, windows, parapets, entrances. This, I think, is the most 
valuable criticism which has ever been published. One cannot but regret that the author has 
given up the prospect of a general book on the subject. On the whole Mr. Cautley thinks there 
are not many towers of outstanding merit, but he gives pride of place to South Lopham, West 
Walton, and St. Peter Mancroft in Norwich. Spires are very few. 

Readers will be surprised to note that as many as 152 churches use a north entrance, no doubt 
because it is or was the most convenient to the parishioners. There are, however, 468 which use 
a south main entrance, which is probably the normal English custom. 

Low-side windows are categorically stated to be formed to enable the sanctus bell to be rung. 
This may well be the reason in most cases, but there are plenty of examples which do not fit so 
simple an explanation. 

The author has ‘been told a thousand times’ that a ‘weeping chancel’ represents Christ’s head 
pendant on the Cross. It is a pity, though not quite unnecessary, that several pages have to be 
devoted to countering such an absurd theory. 

There are many critical descriptions of fonts, roofs, screens, rood lofts, benches, and Easter 
sepulchres. Altar rails and royal arms do not come in till after the Reformation. 

More than 100 pages are devoted to excellent photographs, nearly all by the author himself. 
The huge windows of Snettisham (fourteenth century) and St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn (fifteenth 
century) are well shown. 

D. H. S. Cranace. 


Herdsmen and Hermits: Celtic Seafarers in the Northern Seas. By T. C. Letusripce, M.A., 
F.S.A. Foreword by T. D. Kenprick, F.B.A., F.S.A. 7} x 4}. Pp. xix+146. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes, 1950. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Kendrick’s introduction to this wise and entertaining book shows how right Mr. Leth- 
bridge was in inducing him to write it; they are full-blooded Romantics both. The reviewer, 
a pale and ineffective member of the tribe, can be trusted to recognize his chiefs. Dr. Kendrick 
offers, as an example of his author’s quality, ‘the dreadful glimpse of the trussed and kippered 
bodies of the beaker men slung at the sides of horses for conveyance to distant barrows’. We at 
once search the volume to savour and extend so dynamic a revelation of the past: ‘kippered’, he 
says. Tom Lethbridge, we find, is vivid enough: ‘smoked’, ‘dried over a slow fire’, yes: but 
‘kippered’, no. This is coinage from the British Museum mint. 

Mr. Lethbridge’s technique in this matter is superb. ‘I believe’, he opens, ‘that this rite [of 
cremation] began in a purely practical manner.’ We field archaeologists pride ourselves on being 
practical, and so our critical faculties are lulled; it must indeed have been easy for the Bronze 
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Age folk to take the fence which separated cremation from inhumation. ‘It was’, he continues 
—and who are we to deny it—‘much nicer to look at a pot full of ashes than at a grisly dried face 
grinning over the back of a pony’; and so, before we have collected our wits, we are committed to 
a theory of savage burial controlled by aesthetes. 

This light-hearted approach must not be maintained, though the last thing our author would 
wish is to be reviewed with solemnity. It does not do justice to the book’s quality: the distillation 
of a lifetime’s experience of archaeological research in the north, and adventure on northern seas 
and shores. His seafaring has by choice been in small ships, and so the conditions of his travel have 
not been dissimilar from those of the early traders, explorers, and settlers whose achievement and 
outlook he records and recreates. His knowledge of and interest in primitive techniques—such as 
those of skin boats in Greenland and Kerry seas—the vividness of his apprehension, his wide 
reading and his good writing, go to make an unforgettable book, which covers a wider field than 
the sub-title ‘Celtic Seafarers in the Northern Seas’ indicates. This is shown by the chapter 
headings: “The Earliest Men of the Islands’; “The Bronze Age’; ‘Men of the Brochs and Gallic 
Walls’; ‘Roman Interlude’; ‘Saxon, Scot, and Pict’; “The Celts in Iceland’; “The Searoad to 
Greenland’; ‘Norsemen and Eskimos in Greenland and America’; and lastly, illustrating the 
continuity of life in the North, “The Crofting Culture’. 

Let us pick a few plums out of the pudding; there are plenty to choose from. Lethbridge does 
not hoard his riches or ration his ruminations. 

He proposes the thesis that the small clachans of the late Stone Age in the Orkneys were not 
the homes of primitive communists, but the dwellings of single family groups living ina matriarchal 
system, and illustrates it as follows: “The whole community was probably lashed into unwilling 
activity by the bitter tongue of a toothless grandmother—‘Stop gnawing those mutton bones in 
the bed, Colin, and go and keep the ravens off the lambs.’ 

Or take a comment on Pytheas’ voyages to Thule, the end of the habitable world. ‘One day’s 
sailing northward of Thule’, he reports, ‘was the frozen, or curdled, seas.’ ‘It is a description 
which anyone, who has seen the edge of the Polar pack ice in a fog, will recognize at once’... 
“Even if Pytheas never went to Iceland himself, somebody was going there’ . . . ‘How long had 
they been going, and did they go still further ?” 

The reader may ask how these adventurers knew how to get to Iceland or elsewhere in the 
North. Lethbridge can answer that one. “The long ocean swells run true and parallel for days 
at a time: you have only to hold the same angle to them’ . . . A Norwegian steersman, coming 
home from Jan Mayen to Norway, ‘hardly ever glanced at the compass card; he steered for four 
hours entirely by the run of the seas. We were not far out in making our landfall.’ Again, ‘the 
majestic flight of the homing gannets will show you where the land lies’ long before you reach it. 

It will be seen that no one interested in northern problems, archaeological or historical, can 
afford to be without the book. But it must be annotated in the course of reading: there is no 
index. Also I am sorry that Mr. Lethbridge is, as the Foreword tells us, no speller. Flosi the 
Burner in Njal’s Saga was a gentleman and a great character; I hate to see him on the page as 
‘Flossi’. 

Cyrit Fox. 


Anglo-Saxon Fewellery. By Ronatp Jessup, F.S.A. 936. Pp. 148. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1950. 42s. 


This lavishly illustrated monograph is presented in three sections, a long introductory treatise, a 
catalogue with extensive notes on the illustrated material and the plates themselves. One may 
wonder perhaps how far ‘the ordinary reader’ whose interest in Anglo-Saxon jewellery the author 
rightly desires to stimulate will be advantaged by a volume published at a price that in these days 
may lie well outside the range of that ordinary reader’s means. The more so, as most of the 
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illustrated material is already well known from other publications. Nevertheless, Mr. Jessup 
brings a fresh and highly appreciative mind to the presentation of his subject, and the reader will 
find the catalogue packed with varied information and keen observations on points of technical 
detail. A thorough study of these notes will lead to a fuller appreciation of the introductory 
matter, and at the same time will prevent the reader from falling into pitfalls like plates xx11, 
xx, and xxx1, where the absence of scale might lead him into error and disappointment. 
Mr. Jessup has well employed his researches into the history of Anglo-Saxon archaeological 
studies to give us a lively and interesting account of past-time workers in that field and their 
methods. One minor point. Is the boar on the Sutton-Hoo clasps unique? The artificer of the 
buckle from Barfriston (Inventorium Sepulcrale, pl. 1x, 7) evidently was well acquainted with 


that animal. E. T. Leeps. 


The Roman Pottery at Norton, East Yorkshire. Roman Malton and District Report No. 7. By 
Raymonp H, Hayes and Sir Epwarp -ey, K.C.B., edited by Corner, M.A. 
10 x6}. Pp. 42. Leeds: Roman Antiquities Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, 1950. 75. 

A Romano-British Pottery Kiln on the Lincoln Racecourse. By Puitip Corper, M.A. 8} x 54. 
Pp. 18. Nottingham: Department of Adult Education of the University, 1950. 15. 6d. 


Our Assistant Secretary and his colleagues in the two investigations which these pamphlets 
record are to be congratulated alike on the speed with which they have published their results 
and on the interest of the results themselves. At Norton, assiduous watching of contractors’ 
trenches, and salvage-work under conditions which can never have been easy, have combined to 
prove the existence of an important third-century pottery and to throw much light on the tech- 
nical methods and on the range of output of the potters. At Lincoln a planned excavation, 
devised for the instruction of an Adult Education class, has provided new and unexpected light 
on the construction and equipment of a potter’s kiln, and has, incidentally, suggested that Roman 
updraught kilns generally were simpler structures than has usually been supposed, with movable 
internal fittings and not a permanent vent-holed oven floor. The Norton discoveries have been 
published as a report in the existing Roman Malton and District series, with the aid of a grant 
from the Council for British Archaeology; the Lincoln excavation owes its publication to the 
enlightened action of the University of Nottingham Department of Adult Education, which 
organized the excavation itself and has taken care to make its important results generally available 
with a minimum of delay. Both pamphlets will be indispensable to students of Romano-British 
pottery, and both have important contributions to make to the social and economic history of 
Britain in the third century: the Lincoln kiln is datable to the beginning, and those at Norton 


to the latter part of that century. E. Brrvey 


Flint Implements: An Account of Stone Age Techniques and Cultures. 83 x 5%. Pp. 80. London: 
Published by the Trustees of the British Museum, 1950. 45. 


This is a most praiseworthy addition to the notable series of British Museum handbooks that 
- have emanated from the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities. It isa welcome reward 
for the patience of those who have been awaiting a revised version or new edition of the late 
Mr. Reginald A. Smith’s small, popular classic, F/ints, issued so far back as 1926, and out of print 
for many years. The author, Mr. Wm. Watson, formerly an Assistant Keeper in the Depart- 
ment, claims to give ‘an account of Stone Age techniques and cultures’. He is too modest, for 
his Flint Implements better meets the needs of inquirers than do many bigger volumes on pre- 
history recently published. We are thankful to Mr. Watson for having afforded within small and 
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convenient compass an excellent summary of man’s cultural development, mainly in western 
Europe, from the first glaciation until the general supersession of stone for the manufacture of 
tools during the Bronze Age. 

It has to be owned that sundry geological and allied refinements, not to mention the marvellous 
results of pollen-analysis, in connexion with prehistoric researches have of late rather tended to 
minimize the importance of stone implements. But in this interesting work the author has ably 
brought out their significance by showing how they were manufactured, and how each successive 
culture contributed something to lithic technology and new implement forms to man’s equip- 
ment. What may be called the grammar of the fracture of flint (the material used from choice by 
Stone Age man) under treatment is very clearly expounded, and with equal clarity the principal 
features of fracture attributable to natural agencies are distinguished. 

Weare grateful for two useful chronological tables showing the place of the main cultures from 
Abbevillian to Bronze Age in western Europe. In another table the Stone Age cultures of the 
Pleistocene in Africa are correlated with those that flourished in our own regions during that 
epoch. Herein Mr. Watson’s work, laying stress on the cultures of western Europe, links with 
the British Museum (Natural History) handbook of wider application, Dr. K. P. Oakley’s Man, 
the Tool-maker, London, 1949. 

Flint Implements is amplified by a good index and richly embellished by line-drawings brought 
down to convenient sizes, the scale being indicated in every case. Alone the admirable illustra- 
tions, unmistakably by the master hand of Mr. C. O. Waterhouse, would make the book an 
outstanding production. This aspect, however, is enhanced by a pleasing format, printing, and 
binding in keeping with the traditions of the national institution which is responsible for the 
publication, and which deserves our congratulations and gratitude for having made available this 
manual at so low a price. 


A. D. Lacattte. 


Boutell’s Heraldry. Revised by C. W. Scort-Gires, M.A. 9}x 6}. Pp. xii-+316. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co., 1950. 425. 


This is a gallant attempt to make the best of all worlds and is a marked improvement on 
Wheeler-Holohan’s travesty of the title (1931). Mr. Scott-Giles has really taken the bulk of his 
matter from Boutell, although he sometimes edits this in the light of modern research and he has 
retained some of the modern pseudo-heraldry intruded by Wheeler-Holohan. 

H. Lonpon. 
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in the sixteenth century, by Miss A. A. Ruddock; Six letters concerning the Eyres of 1226-8, by R. E. 
Latham and E. K. Timings. 


BULL, INST. HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 23, no. 68:—Charitable subsidies granted to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1300-1489, by F. R. H. Du Boulay; The financing of Calais under Henry V, by J. L. 
Kirby; The patent rolls of the Interregnum, R. B. Pugh; The defence of Minorca, 1756. A report on 
some contemporary and unpublished manuscripts by Major William Cuninghame on the siege, by 
T. H. McGuffie; The National Archives of India during 1947, by S. Roy. 


TRANS. R. HIST. SOC., 4th ser., vol. 32:—-Marriage settlements in the Eighteenth Century, by H. J. 
Habakkuk; Anglo-Scottish relations, 1603-40, by Miss C. V. Wedgwood; The Byzantine Empire in 
the eleventh century: Some different interpretations, by Miss J. M. Hussey; The Vyvyan Family of 
Trelowarren, by Miss M. Coate; Pope Boniface VIII and the Commune of Orvieto, by D. P. Waley; 
Presidential Address; Deeds and Seals, by Prof. T. F. T. Plucknett. 


HISTORY, vol. 35, nos. 123, 124:—A note on the Norse occupation of Ireland, by J. I. Young. 


PROC. HUGUENOT SOC. OF LONDON, vol. 18, no. 4:—The Spitalfields silkweavers, by C. M. 
Weekley; The revocation of the Edict of Nantes and English public opinion, by E. S. de Beer; Aumonier: 
a Huguenot family from Haut-Poitou, by J. C. Aumonier; French protestants in Edinburgh, by D. E. 
Easson; St. Peter’s, Utrecht, by E. B. C. Lillingston. 
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IRAQ, vol. 12, pt. 2:—The excavations at Sakce Gézii, by J. du Plat Taylor, M. V. Seton Williams, and 
J. Waechter; Amulets, symbols or idols?, by E. D. van Buren; The Excavations at Nimrud (Kalbu), 
1949-1950, by M. E. L. Mallowan; The Nimrud Tablets, 1949, by D. J. Wiseman. 


THE LIBRARY, sth ser., vol. 5, no. 2:—Notes on English retail book-prices, 1550-1640, by F. R. 
Johnson. 


MAN, vol. 50 (July 1950):—The ‘Sketchbook’ of an Aurignacian artist, by Prof. W. Koppers. 
Vol. 50 (Sept. 1950):—Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Committee: Report on pattern-welding on 
a Viking period spearhead, by A. E. P. Collins and H. H. Beeny. 
Vol. 50 (Nov. 1950):—Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Committee: Report on some Egyptian 
artifacts, by H. H. Coghlan and E. Voce. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 36, no. 3:—The Van de Veldes, by W. V. Cannenburg; Nelson’s first 
writing with the left hand, by Admiral Sir S. Fremantle; Blake and the Brazil fleets in 1650, by C. R. 
Boxer; Launching flags in His Majesty’s ships, by C. H. Gaye-Hexham; Maritime museums of the 
Netherlands, by H. P. Spratt; The shipping interests of the Honourable East India Company, by E. W. 
Bovill. 

Vol. 36, no. 4:—The Battle of Trafalgar, by Rear-Admiral A. H. Taylor; “To outsail the Dutch’, by 
R. A. Preston; Piracy, by P. Gosse; Sir Richard Grenville’s last fight, September 1591. New evidence, 
by M. Barrington. 


NUM. CHRON. (1949), 6th ser., vol. 9, nos. 35—6:—The coinage of Vindex and Galba, a.p. 68, and the 
continuity of the Augustan Principate, by C. M. Kraay; Apollonia-Mordiaeum under Tiberias, by 
Prof. M. Grant; Phrygian Metropolis in the early Principate, by Prof. M. Grant; Coinage from Ham 
Hill in the Taunton Museum, by W. A. Seaby; Some unrecognised dirhems of the Zaidis of the Yemen, 
by S. M. Stern; The mint of Thetford, by R. A. G. Carson; The drachms of Volagases I and Arta- 
banus IV, by A. Simonetta; An early coin of Colonia Olbasa, by Prof. M. Grant; The Canterbury 
minimissimi again, by C. H. V. Sutherland; The Marr Thick hoard, by N. Smedley; Two hoards of 
Roman coins from Wiltshire, by A. S. Robertson; A find of Roman brass coins from Weymouth (?), 
by A. S. Robertson; The Skipton ‘Treasure Trove, by G. K. Jenkins; Lambourn (Berks.) Treasure 
Trove, by R. A. G. Carson; Two unpublished Norman coins of London mint, by P. Nelson; A Roman 
hoard from Hoverington, Notts., by R. A. G. Carson; A Roman hoard from Ellesmere, Shropshire, by 
R. A. G. Carson; The Upwey Treasure Trove, by G. K. Jenkins; An unpublished Norman coin of 
York, by P. Nelson. 


BRIT. NUM. JOURN., vol. 26 (3rd ser., vol. 6, pt. 1):—The coinage of Britain in the Dark Ages, by 
P. V. Hill; Hedon near Hull—a new Norman mint, by F. E. Jones; The trail of the Easterlings, by 
S. E. Rigold; The coinages of Henry VIII and Edward VI in Henry’s name, by C. A. Whitton; An 
Irish find of forged Scottish coins, by D. F. Allen; Henstridge, Somerset, ‘Treasure Trove, 1936, by 
D. F. Allen; Kingsley ‘Treasure Trove, by D. F. Allen; Wellington, Shropshire, Treasure Trove, 1938, 
by D. F. Allen; Ancient British tin coin from Canterbury, by L. R. A. Grove. 


QUARTERLY OF THE DEPT. OF ANT. IN PALESTINE, vol. 14:—A Middle Bronze Age 
temple at Nahariya, by I. Ben-Dor; Note on the flints from Nahariya, by J. Waechter; An Iron Age 
tomb at Meqabelein, by G. L. Harding; Oriental elements in the art of Palestine in the Roman and 
Byzantine periods, III, by M. Avi-Yonah; A Roman family vault on Jebel Jofeh, ‘Amman, by G. L. 
Harding; Note on objects of pseudo-jet and a Gnostic gem from a Roman tomb at ‘Amman, by J. H. 
lliffe; A Byzantine gold enkolpion from Palestine, by J. H. Iliffe; The sculpture of living forms at 
Khirbat al Mafjar, by R. W. Hamilton; A mosaic carpet of Umayyad date at Khirbat al Mafjar, by 
R. W. Hamilton; The citadel, Jerusalem. A summary of work since 1934, by C. N. Johns. 


JOURN. ROMAN STUDIES, vol. 40, pts. 1 and 2:—Palmyra and the East, by H. Seyrig; De com- 
mentariolo Petitionis, by M. 1. Henderson; The Aerarium and the Fiscus, by A. H. M. Jones; The 
Limes Tripolitanus, U1, by R. G. Goodchild; Panegyricus Messallae: ‘Panegyricus Vespasiani’, by 
A. Momigliano; Hadrian’s Wall, 1939-49, by I. A. Richmond; Papyrus 40 ‘della Raccolta Milanese’, 
by E. G. Turner; The Governors of Numidia, a.v. 193-268, by E. Birley; Nero: some aspects, by 
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the late M. P. Charlesworth; Hadrian and Cyrene, by P. M. Fraser; Reminiscence of Theodar 
Mommeen, by E. F. Bruck; Roman Britain in 1949. 


PAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME, vol. 18:—Peopled scrolls: a Hellenistic motif in 
Imperial art, by J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. Ward Perkins; C. Fonteius Capito and the Libri Tagetici, 
by S. Weinstock; Pay and superannuation in the Roman army, by P. A. Brunt; Two monumental 
inscriptions of Lepcis Magna, by R. G. Goodchild; Roman milestones in Cyrenaica, by R. G. Good- 
child; A seaside villa in Tripolitania, by L. Alcock; Quadriporticus Sancti Petri in Vaticano, by A, 
Egger; Contributions to the bibliography of the Greek cities in Sicily and South Italy, by T. J. Dunbabin. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 33, no. 1:—A manuscript source of the Book of St. Albans, by 
A. L. Binns; Gervase, Abbot of Prémontré: a medieval letter-writer, by C. R. Cheney; Aldus Manutius, 
the scholar-printer, 1450-1515, by E. Robertson; Hand-list of the Crutchley Manuscripts in the John 
Rylands Library, by F. Taylor. 


JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INST.:—The Coronation of the Virgin on a capital from 
Reading Abbey, by G. Zarnecki; Early Italian nature studies and the early calendar landscape, by 
O. Pacht; The early publications of the temples at Paestum, by S. Lang; European vision and the South 
Pacific, by B. Smith; The American and nature, by H. Huth. 


ARCH. AEL., 4th ser., vol. 28:—-Two carved stones at Monkwearmouth, by Sir A. Clapham; Castles of 
Northumberland from the air, by J. K. S. St. Joseph; Wardens and deputy wardens of the Marches of 
England towards Scotland in Northumberland and the English wardens of Berwick upon Tweed, by 
C. H. Hunter Blair; The medieval forests of Northumberland, by W. P. Hedley; Calendar of deeds in 
the Laing Charters relating to Northumberland, by R. Macdonald; A Roman altar from Staward Pele 
and Roman remains in Allendale, by E. Birley; Excavations on the Roman site at Corbridge 1946-9, 
by I. A. Richmond and J. P. Gillam; A copy of the original grant of helm, supporters and crest added to 
‘the most ancient arms’ of Newcastle upon Tyne, on 16 August 1575, by William Flower Norroy, trans. 
by Miss J. Fawcett. 


BERKS. ARCH. JOURN., vol. 51:—The Berkshire Record Office, by F. Hull; Some Viking-period 
weapons from the Thames, by A. E. P. Collins; Church bells of Berkshire, pt. XII, by F. Sharpe; The 
Aldermaston candle auction, by E. Carleton Williams; The earliest Head of Winterborne and his 
second son’s descendants, by L. G. H. Horton-Smith; Lambourn treasure trove, by P. H. Sellwood; 
A section of ‘Celtic’ field terraces at Streatley Warren, Berkshire, by A. Mills; Abingdon Abbey crafts- 
men and building stone supplies, by E. M. Jope. 


TRANS. BIRMINGHAM ARCH. SOC., vol. 66:—Medieval stained glass from the Cathedral, Coventry, 
by P. B. Chatwin; Sir Simon Clarke, by P. Styles; A Roman building at Alcester, Warwickshire, by 
W. A. Seaby; The deserted villages of Warwickshire, by M. W. Beresford; Honington Hall, Warwick- 
shire, by J. Nelson; Anglo-Saxon cross-shafts in Staffordshire, by S. A. Jeavons; Warwickshire dove- 
cotes, by E. S. Sapcote; Rotton Park and the Edgbaston monument, by P. B. Chatwin; The cloth markets 
of Warwickshire during the later Middle Ages, by R. A. Pelham; The migration of the iron industry 
towards Birmingham during the sixteenth century, by R. A. Pelham; Hutton’s paper-mill and its geo- 
graphical significance, by R. A. Pelham; Materials for a history of Birmingham in the Reference Library, 
by D. M. Morris. 


RECORDS OF BUCKS., vol. 15, pt. 3:—Palimpsest Brasses at Dinton, by D. C. Rutter; Abefeld and 
Ackhampstead, by A. M. Davies; An 18th-Century Minute Book, part 2, by E. J. Davis; The Maps of 
Buckinghamshire, part 2, by U. Price; Medieval Stained Glass at Haddenham, by E. C. Rouse; Armorial 
Glass at Fulmer Grange, by E. C. Rouse; Restoration of the Ingylton Tomb at Thornton, by E. C. 
Rouse. 


PROC. CAMBRIDGE ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 43:—Trial excavations in Undley ring-work, by Gordon 
Fowler; Byzantine influence in late Saxon England, T. C. Lethbridge; A Romano-British village near 
Littleport, Cambs., with some observations on the distribution of early occupation and on the drainage 
of the fens, by Gordon Fowler; John Parkyn, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, by Prof. A. G. 
Dickens; Excavation of the Snailwell group of Bronze Age barrows, by T. C. Lethbridge. 
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CAMB. HIST. JOURN,., vol. 10, no. 1:—New documents in the case of St. William of York, by C. H. 
Talbot; Edward I and the Historians, by G. Templeman; A Chancery scribe: Stephen of Fourgéres, 
by T. A. M. Bishop. 


TRANS. CAMB. & HUNTS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 7, pt. 3:—Some Huntingdonshire querns, by J. R. 
Garrood; Huntingdonshire folk and their folklore, by C. F. Tebbutt; Park Farm, Hilton, by D. Garnett; 
Roman remains at Farm Hill, Godmanchester, by J. R. Garrood; Saxon hut, by C. M. Coote. 


PROC. COVENTRY AND DIST. N.H. & SCI. SOC., vol. 2, no. 2:—The Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Baginton, by J. H. Edwards. 
Vol. 2, no. 3:—Graig Lwyd axes from the Coventry neighbourhood, by F. W. Shotton. 


PROC. DORSET N.H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 70:—The Isle of Purbeck in the Iron Age, by J. B. Calkin; 
Archaeological notes, by R. A. H. Farrar; Some notes on the early British church, by W. S. Best; The 
use of Purbeck marble in medieval times, by G. Dru Drury; Dorset incumbents, 1542-1731, by G. D. 
Squibb. 

ESSEX REV., vol. 59, no. 235:—A short history of Tilty Abbey, by F. W. Steer; Barking town in 1609, 
by C. J. R. Hart; The first earldom in Essex, by Lt.-Col. A. R. Solly; The Kings of Essex: fact and 
fiction, by P. H. Reaney; Ornament and decoration in Essex records, by J. Holmes. 

Vol. 59, no. 236:—Note on the Ayloffe family, by Prof. C. L. Stewart; A century of folk memories 
of Great Easton, by C. V. Chiswell; Brentwood school and the Dagenham great tythe, by J. G. O’Leary. 


TRANS. GREENWICH & LEWISHAM ANT. SOC., vol. 4, no. 3:—A grant of land in East Green- 
wich in 1398; Visit to Blackheath Cavern, by C. W. Craske. 

Vol. 4, no. 4:—Noviomagus, by F. C. Elliston-Erwood; The proposed fortification of Shooters Hill, 
1860, by B. Tunstall; The Green Man on Blackheath and the Chocolate House in the Grove, by J. W. 
Kirby; A register of the boys of the Roan School, beginning November rst, 1705; John Roan, founder 
of the Roan Schools, by J. W. Kirby; Coomb Farm, by K. M. Roberts. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. SOC., 1949:—Old Riding, Luddenden, by A. Senior; John Howarth, the 
lawyer, by J. H. Priestley; The Lodge, Castle Hill, and Briggroyd, Rastrick, by W. B. Crump and 
W. B. Trigg; Popples Charity, by W. B. Trigg; Cattle ranches of Sowerbyshire, by T. W. Hanson; 
Two Soyland disputes, by J. H. Priestley; The Smiths of Halifax, by G. H. Smith. 


TRANS. E. HERTS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 12, pt. 2:—Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire churches: 
Codicote, Cottered, by the late H. C. Andrews; The Roman road in Ringery Lane, Colliers End, by 
J. Holmes; The Hertfordshire properties of the Nunnery of St. Mary, Clerkenwell, by W. O. Hassall; 
Joseph Strutt and Queen Hoo Hall, by B. Lott; North Mymms Parish Church: armorial glass in St. 
Katharine’s Chapel, by G. Askew; Bishop’s Stortford in early modern times, by F. H. Maud. 


TRANS. HUNTER ARCH. SOC., vol. 6, pt. 6:—The earthworks in Canklow Wood, Rotherham, by 
H. Copley; South Yorkshire letters, 1555, by A. G. Dickens; A field survey of the ‘Roman Rig’ Dyke, 
in South-west Yorkshire, pt. 2, by F. L. Preston; Gabriel Hemsworth (or Himsworth) and his family in 
Yorkshire, by J. B. Himsworth. 


SOCIETE JERSIAISE: BULL. ANN., 1950:—Excavations at the Pinnacle, pt. 2, by Major A. D. B. 
Godfray and C. Burdo; Excavations at Govey Castle, 1940, by N. V. L. Rybot; The fire in the powder 
magazine on the Mont de la Ville on 4th June 1804, by O. Mourant. 


TRANS. LANCS. AND CHESHIRE ANT. SOC., vol. 60:—The Pre-Conquest and Norman churches 
of Lancashire, by G. H. Tupling; An industrial romance of the Rossendale valley; the development of 
the shoe and slipper industries, by P. Cronkshaw; Rushbearing and Morris-dancing in North Cheshire, 
by T. Middleton; Coloured window glass in Cheshire, pt. 2, 1400-1550, by M. H. Ridgway; Cheshire 
bells: a detailed survey and history of the bells of the county, pt. 1, by J. W. Clarke; The Pre-Reforma- 
tion effigies of Cheshire, pt. 1, by C. Blair; A spear-head from Bulkley, Cheshire, by C. Blair. 


LINCOLNSHIRE HISTORIAN, no. 6:—Some light on the beginnings of the Lincs. bulb industry, 
by E. C. Eagle; Submerged forest at Sutton-on-Sea, by H. H. Swinnerton ; Some reasons for the depopula- 
tion of Lincs. villages in the 19th century, by the late H. Winn. ; 
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PROC. S.A. NEWCASTLE, 4th ser., vol. 11, no. 9:—The altar rails in Warkworth Church, by C. H, 
Hunter Blair; Nugae Epigraphicae, by J. D. Cowen; Discovery of Mithraic altars at Carrawburgh; 
Three stones at Hart Church; A letter from Bergen op Zoom, by J. Fawcett; Extracts from the books of 
St. Mary’s, Gateshead, pt. 7, by M. Hope Dodds; Bockenfield and Swarland, by W. P. Hedley; The 
postal address of Newcastle, by J. Atkinson. 


NORFOLK ARCH., vol. 30, pt. 2:—Norfolk Presbyterianism in the seventeenth century, by S. W. 
Carruthers; The Pastons and their manor of Binham, by E. B. Burstall; Election correspondence of Sir 
John Holland of Quiddenham, 1661, by C. Robbins; Roman Norfolk since Haverfield, by R. R. Clarke; 
Notes on recent archaeological discoveries in Norfolk (1943-8), by R. R. Clarke; Inventories of Norfolk 
Church goods (1552), by H. B. Walters. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PAST & PRESENT, vol. 1, no. 3:—The matter of Isham Cross, by P. 
King and J. Wake; The Lamb family and Peterborough, by the late W. T. Mellows; The turnpike 
roads of Northamptonshire with the soke of Peterborough, by A. Cossons. 


OXONIENSIA, vol. 13:—Excavations in Barrow Hills Field, Radley, Berkshire, 1944, by Mrs. A. 
Williams; A prehistoric and Roman site at Wittenham Clumps, Berks., by P. P. Rhodes; A Romano- 
British pottery kiln on Foxcombe Hill, Berks., by F. Willett; ‘The Building of the Schools Quadrangle, 
by I. G. Philip; The building-stones of Blenheim Palace, Cornbury Park, Glympton Park and Heythrop 
House, Oxfordshire, by W. J. Arkell; Port Meadow races, by E. H. Cordeaux and D. H. Merry; 
Recent medieval finds in the Oxford region, by E. M. Jope; St. Mary the Virgin Church, Oxford, by 
W. C. Walker; A fragment of Romano-British sculpture from Lechlade, by M. V. Taylor; Papists in 
early eighteenth-century Oxfordshire, by W. O. Hassall; The effigy of John Crocker at Exeter College, 
by J. T. Egg and F. Maddison; The medieval records of the Corporation of Wallingford, by M. McKisack. 


TRANS. SHROPSHIRE ARCH. SOC., vol. 5 3:—Colliers’ wages in Shropshire, 1830-50, by H. Scott; 
An industrial relic, by L. C. Lloyd; Flint implements recently found in Shropshire, south of the Severn, 
by L. F. Chitty; Caradoc’s last battlefield, by Lieut.-Col. A. H. Burne; The Agatha tile in the Abbey 
Church, Shrewsbury, by the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Moriarty; First impressions of the Acton Burnell 
missall, by the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Moriarty; An early house at Upper Millichope, by M. E. Wood; 
A Shrewsbury Subsidy Roll, 1445-46, by J. L. Hobbs; Shrewsbury borough seals, by M. Peele; 
‘Henry Tudor’ House, Shrewsbury, by A. W. Ward; Bishop’s Castle burgesses, by F. Lavender; 
Interim notes on (A) Subsidiary castle sites west of Shrewsbury, (B) Three unrecognized castle sites in 
north Shropshire, by L. F. Chitty; Deeds relating to Oswestry, by Rev. R. C. Purton; John FitzAlan I, 
by the late L. L. Norsworthy. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INS. ARCH., vol. 25, pt. 1:—The Sutton Hoo Ship burial, by R. L. S. Bruce 
Mitford; Sir John Hayward, by N. Scarfe; John Winthrop (1588-1649), by H. J. Cowell. 


SURREY A.C., vol. 51:—Romano-British cemeteries at Haslemere and Charterhouse, by J. M. Holmes; 
The fourth century Romano-British pottery kilns at Overwey, Tilford, by A. J. Clark; Investigations on 
Walton Heath and Banstead Common, by J. M. Prest and E. J. Parrish; Roman villa at Sandilands Road, 
Walton-on-the-Hill. Excavations of 1939-40, by A. W. G. Lowther; Some Surrey wills in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, by J. J. Hooper; The stained glass of Guildford Guildhall, by B. Rackham; 
An experiment in local history, by J. H. Harvey; Old houses in Epsom, Ewell, and Cuddington, by 
C. S. Willis; The Grotto, Oatlands Park, c. 1778-1948, by J. W. Lindus Forge. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.H. MAG., vol. 53, no. 193:—Ancient Wiltshire battlefields, by Lt.-Col. A. Burne; 
Bibliography of Wiltshire coins in early medieval hoards, by H. de S. Shortt; A document from Great 
Cheverell: Edited by H. C. Brentnall; A brief catalogue of the contents of parish chests in the Devizes 
area, by Major C. J. Jacobs; Some Wiltshire fonts. Part I, by A. G. R. Buck; Cumberwell near Bradford- 
on-Avon, by G. J. Kidston. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE N.F.C., vol. 33, pt. 1:—The old Market Hall, Hereford, by N. Drinkwater; 
Falconry, with notes upon local records, by J. E. M. Mellor; The registers of Stoke Edith, by Ven. A. J. 
Winnington-Ingram; The architecture of Byford church, by Rev. B. B. Clarke; Reflections on the roads 
and bridges of Herefordshire, by G. H. Jack; Open-field agriculture in Herefordshire in the Middle 
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Ages, by A. J. Roderick; The lost brass of the Cantilupe shrine, by Rev. E. G. Benson; A Mutual 
Insurance Society to ease the burden and expense of sheriffs in the County of Herefordshire, by G. 
Marshall; The early history of the Woolhope Club, by O. B. Wallis; List of stained-glass windows 
inserted in Herfordshire churches, 1929 to 1948, with the names of designers. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 26:—The diary of Henry Green, 1773-4, by the late A. Mac- 
donald; The testament of William Bell a/ias Belne, 1587, by Canon W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; Con- 
siderations on certain flint implements and other antiquities from the Worcester and Malvern districts, 
by A. R. Bowen; Worcestershire records, by E. H. Sargeant. 


TRANS. GEORGIAN SOC. E. YORKS., vol. 2, pt. 4:—Notes on some Hull architects of the eighteenth 
century, by G. D. Harbron; “The Toft’, High Street, Bridlington, by F. E. Johnson; Camerton Hall, 
by R. A. Alec-Smith; The Guildhall, Beverley, by R. H. Whiteing. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 13, pt. 4:—-Madog ap Llywelyn, the Welsh leader in 
1294-5, by J. G. Edwards; The Subsidy of 1292, by F. Jones; Current work in Welsh archaeology: 
List of hill-forts and other earthworks in Wales, II. Monmouthshire, by H. N. Savory; The Roman 
stations at Neath (Glam.) and Caer Gai (Mer.), by V. E. Nash-Williams; Excavations and Discoveries, 
by V. E. Nash-Williams. 


$. WALES & MON. RECORD SOC., no. 2:—The Place-Names of Cardiff, by the late T. Jones; The 
Lordships of Abergavenny, Grosmont, Skenfrith, and White Castles, trans. by R. and W. Rees; The 
possessions of the Abbey of Tewkesbury in Glamorgan, trans, by W. Rees; Documents relating to the 
dissolved monastery of Grace Dieu, ed. by E. Owen; Two deeds relating to Neath Abbey, ed. by A. G. 
Foster. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE COLL., vol. 51, pt. 1:—The records of the Abbey of Ystrad Marchell, by 
J. C. Davies; Arwystli and Cyfeiliog in the sixteenth century, by Elwyan Evans; Some notes on the 
earlier records of the Manor of Deythur, by W. A. Griffiths; Y Domen Gastell, by R. Richards. 


TRANS. RADNORSHIRE SOC., vol. 20:—A royal journey through Breconshire and Radnorshire in 
1645, by M. R. Toynbee; ‘Cistercian candidates’, by E. J. L. Cole; A short account of Wigmore Castle, 
by W. H. Howse; The Bryans of Spoad and Crungoed, by J. D. K. Lloyd; Two Eustace Whitneys, 
by A. D. Powell; The True Ivorites in Radnorshire, by W. H. Howse. 


P.S.A. SCOT., vol. 82:—The chamber tomb of Unival, North Uist, by Sir L. Scott; What was a Davach? 
by A. McKerral; Some Antiquities in the parish of Craignish, by A. Graham; Old Cromarty Castle, by 
W. M. Mackenzie; The excavations at Cairnpapple Hill, West Lothian, 1947-8, by Prof. S. Piggott; 
Report on the excavation of a broch at Skitten, in the Kilmster district of Caithness, by C. S. T. Calder, 
with a report on the animal remains, by I. Platt; The church bells of Renfrewshire and Dumbartonshire, 
by R. W. M. Clouston; The excavations at Hownam Rings, Roxburghshire, 1948, by Mrs. Piggott; 
Two textiles from the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, by Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot; The 
Roman road to Raeburnfoot, by A. Graham; Neolithic Pottery from Knappers Farm, nr. Glasgow, by 
R. R. Mackay; Charles I’s Coronation ampulla, by R. B. K. Stevenson; ‘Fort’ at Scotstarvit Covert, Fife, 
by G. Bersu; Rectangular enclosure on Green Craig, Fife, by G. Bersu; The ‘Wag’ of Forse, Caithness: 
Excavations 1947-8, by A. O. Curle. 


HIST. BERWICKSHIRE N.C., vol. 31, pt. 3:—Ferniehurst Castle and the Kers, by J. Renilson; Queen 
Mary’s house, Jedburgh, by J. Renilson; Disparaging place-names of Roxburghshire, by G. Watson; 
The Roman fort at Cappuck, 1949, by Sir W. Aitchison; Note on a Bronze Age cist at Ridden farm, 
Spronston, Roxburghshire, by C. S. 'T. Calder. 


TRANS. DUMFRIES & GALLOWAY HIST. & ANT. SOC., 3rd ser., vol. 26:—The Stone Age 
background of Scotland, by A. D. Lacaille; The Rev. James Gatt, Minister of Gretna, 1729-87, by 
Rev. E. W. J. M’Connel; Nineteenth century electioneering, by B. Craig; Note on a lost armorial stone 
at Dumfries, by Sir 'T. Innes; The beginnings of the Bank of Scotland in Dumfries, by C. A. Malcolm; 
Sanquhar Church in the eighteenth century, by Rev. W. M’Millan; Coin finds in Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway, by J. Davidson; The Church of Kirkandrews, by R. C. Reid; The Burgh of Sanquhar in 
1508, by G. Donaldson; Note on some bronze axes, by R. B. K. Stevenson; Note on some human bones 
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found in Lochar Moss, by T. R. Burnett; Note on the Knockbrex skull, by R. C. Reid; A cist with holed 
coverstone at Redbrae, by R. B. K. Stevenson; Excavations at Milton (‘Tassiesholm), by J. Clarke; Some 
early de Soulis charters, by R. C. Reid; The feudal family of de Soulis, by T. M’Michael. 

3rd ser., vol. 27:—St. Ninian: a preliminary study of sources, by Mrs. N. K. Chadwick; Prolegomena 
to a study of the Lowlands, by Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans; Excavations at Whithorn, 1949, by C. A. 
Ralegh Radford; The bishops and priors of Whithorn, by G. Donaldson; The Ninianic controversy, 
by W. D. Simpson; Some notes on the Roman de Fergus, by Miss D. Legge; The Barony of St. Trinian’s 
in the Isle of Man, by B. R. S. Megaw; The Kintyre properties of Whithorn Priory, by A. M’Kerral; 
Two unrecorded crosses found near Stranraer, by C. A. Ralegh Radford; The Roman forts at Milton 
(Tassiesholm), by J. Clarke; Excavation notes, by A. E. Truckell; Some items from the Joseph Train 
Collection, by S. Maxwell and R. B. K. Stevenson; Further note on the Redbrae cist, by R. B. K. 
Stevenson. 


PROC. AMERICAN ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 6, pt. 1:—The coinage of Massachusetts Bay Colony, by S. P. 
Noe; The pursuit of a pestilence, by E. Caulfield. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 54, no. 3:—Some oriental glosses on the Homeric problem, by 
W. F. Albright; Argeiphontes: a suggestion, by Rhys Carpenter; The comparative study of Homer, by 
C. M. Bowra; ‘A song for men in days to come’, by C. C. Coulter; Fractional quantities in Minoan book- 
keeping, by E. L. Bennett; A new fragment of the Laudatio Turiae, by A. E. Gordon; Archaeological 
bibliography, by C. B. Welles. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 32, no. 2:—The crosses of Oviedo: a contribution to the history of jewellery in 
Northern Spain in the ninth and tenth centuries, by H. Schlunk; Lignum Vitae in medio paradisi: the 
stanza d’Eliodoro and the Sistine ceiling, by F. Hartt; Early Buddhist attitudes towards the art of paint- 
ing, by A. C. Soper; The sculptures of the Church of Saint-Maurice at Vienne: the Bid/ia Pauperum 
and the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, by R. A. Koch. 

Vol. 32, no. 3:—The portal of Kilpeck Church: its place in English Romanesque architecture, by S. 
Jonsdéttir; Lignum Vitae in medio paradisi: The stanza d’Eliodoro and the Sistine ceiling (pt. 2), by 


F. Hartt; A vault with cosmotheological representations at the ‘Imperial Monastery’ of the Dominicans 
on the Island of Hispaniola, by E. W. Palm; Picturesque eclecticism, by C. L. V. Meeks. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 9, no. 3:—Ugaritic prosody, by G. D. Young; Un 
monument inédit de Ramsés VII au Musée du Louvre, par J. V. d’Abbadie; The authorship of the Book 
of Zephaniah, by L. P. Smith and E. R. Lacheman; Le systéme des décades du calendrier du Louvre 
(Louvre D. 37), par J. J. Clére; On three Persian ‘marine’ paintings, by A. C. Eastman; An ancient 
Egyptian hunting ritual, by E. Otto; Ugaritica, by C. H. Gordon. 

Vol. 9, no. 4:—Three early Saite tomb reliefs, by J. D. Cooney; Réflexions sur le pouvoir royal en 
Egypte, depuis Téti jusqu’a Ahmosis, par M. Alliot; An unrecognized meaning of Hebrew dér, by 
F. J. Neuberg; A note on Isa. i: 25, by L. Hayman; The last wars of the Kingdom of Judah, by A. 
Malamat; Ein agyptisches Relief in Princeton, von H. Ranke; New light from Persepolis, by R. T. 
Hallock; Egyptian catalogues of things, by C. F. Nims. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REGISTER, July 1950:—The Royal Stuarts in America, by 
S. H. Lee Washington; The Andrews family of Marblehead and Salem, by G. A. Moriarty; Vital 
records of Brookeville, Hancock County, Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush; Jacob Waterhouse of 
Wethersfield and New London, Conn., and some of his descendants, by C. P. Blinn and G. P. Bonsall; 
Caldwell corrections, by A. L. Priest; Revolutionary soldiers appearing in the Family Pioneer and 
Juvenile Key, published in Brunswick, Maine, 1833-4, by M. G. Demers; The Comets of Gelre and 
Sutphen, by W. J. Hoffman; Stephen Hopkins of the Mayflower and some of his descendants (cont.), by 
M. Griffith; The will of Arthur Howland, Senior, of Marshfield, by G. E. McCracken; Patience Earle 
of Perquimans County, N.C., by Mr. T. E. Hooker. 

Oct. 1950:—The grant creating William Pepperrell a baronet, by J. W. P. Frost; Ancestry of the 
Rev. James Sabine, by W. H. W. Sabine; Vermont and New Hampshire births, by J. R. Pierce; The 
Wetherill-Watson royal ancestry, by W. J. Sheppard; Inscriptions in the Johnson Cemetery, Limington, 
Maine, by W. G. Davis; The family of Clifford Crowninshield of Salem, Mass., by G. A. Moriarty; 
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Vital records of Brookeville, Hancock County, Maine, by Mrs. W. M. Bush; William Lawton Weaver: 
Windham genealogist, by R. D. Elderkin; Stephen Hopkins of the Mayflower and some of his descendants 
(cont.), by M. Griffith; The will of President John Sanford, by G. A. Moriarty. 


SPECULUM, vol. 25, no. 3:—The Kensington runic inscription, by S. N. Hagen; The Amadis question, 
by E. B. Place. 

"Vol. 25, no. 4:—The holy relics of Charlemagne and King Athelstan: The lances of Longinus and 
St. Mauricius, by L. H. Loomis; Distraint of knighthood and military obligation under Henry III, by 
M. R. Powicke; Boethius’s definition of persona and medieval understanding of the Roman theatre, by 
M. H. Marshall; Insular script without insular abbreviations: a problem in eighth-century palaeo- 
graphy, by Z. Stewart; The Bulgars in the Balkans and the occupation of Corinth in the seventh century, 
by K. M. Setton; A Byzantine statue base at Corinth, by J. H. Kent. 


MITTEILUNGEN DER ANTHROPOLOGISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT IN WIEN, Band 80, 
Heft 1-2:—Gestaltheiligkeit im biuerlichen Arbeitsmythos, von L. Schmidt; Ein Kannenwagen als 
Festtrankbehalter, von A. Haberlandt; Der jungpalaolithische Wohnbau und sein Problemkreis, von 
F. Hangar; Zur Archaologie des Unteren Palaolithikums in Siidasien und im Fernen Osten, von H. L. 
Movius, Jr. 

ACAD. ROY. DE BELGIQUE. BULL. DE LA CLASSE DES LETTRES, 1950, 6:—Les fouilles 4 
Alba Fucens, par F. de Visscher. 

1950, 8—g:—Sur les traces des papyrus gnostiques: recherches 4 Chénoboskion, par J. Doresse; Les 
éléments messianiques des traditions sur Onias le Juste, chez Jos¢phe et dans le Talmud, par R. Goossens. 
1950, 10:—L’inscription romaine d’Amberloup Curia Arduenn, par J. Vannérus. 


BULL. DE LA COMMISSION ROYALE D’HISTOIRE, vol. 115:—Un pouillé du Concile de 
Tongres en 1700, par L. E. Halkin; La Corporation des Orfévres de Bruxelles au moyen Age, par 
A. M. Bonenfant-Feytmans; Etude sur les cartulaires de Hainaut, par M. Bruwier. 


ACAD. BULGARE DES SCIENCES. BULL. DE L’INSTITUT ARCH., XVII:—Contribution 4 
l'étude des divinités polycéphales, par G. I. Kazarov; La frontiére nord de la province de Thrace, par 
B. Gerov; Les fouilles de la mission italienne 4 Oescus, par A. Frova; Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
linkspontischen Griechenstadte, von D. Detschev; Zu dem Militirdiplom aus Kamensko, von D. 
Detschev; Origine et déclin du sokai de Tarnovo, par Kr. Mijatev; L’église de BaSovica, par G. Kozu- 
harov; Fouilles 4 Kasnakovo, par I. Venedikov; Une inscription dans la forteresse dite ‘Babini Vidini 
Kuli’, par I. Velkov; Monnaies en cuivre du roi bulgare Ivan Alexandre et de sa femme Théodora, par 
T. Gerasimov; Une charte lapidaire bulgare du 1x® siécle en langue latine, par V. Nicolaev; Objets de 
parure thrace du vive s. avant notre ére, par V. Mikov; Le tell d’Okol-glava prés du village de Gniljane, 
par N. Petkov; Le tell Razkopanica prés de Manole, par P. Detev. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, II, 1950 (short summaries in French):—Fouilles du cimetiére 
slave de Staté Mésto, Moravie, par V. Hruby; Découverte d’une deuxiéme église 4 Staté Mésto, Moravie, 
par J. Poulik; Résultats des fouilles du cimetiére slave de Dolni Véstonice, par J. Poulik; Sépulture de 
femme des chasseurs de mammouths 4 Doln{ Véstonice en Moravie, par B. Klima; Atelier 4 industrie 
quartzite découvert au campement épipaléolithique de Razice en Bohéme méridionale, par B. Dubsky; 
Sépultures mésolithiques 4 Obfistvi?, par F. Pro’ek; Station néolithique fortifiée prés d’Uhersky Brod 
en Moravie, par J. Paveléik; Station néolithique fortifiée 4 Hluboké Maitivky en Moravie, par J. 
Neustupny; Habitat de la civilisation dite de Madarovce 4 Veselé prés de PieStany en Slovaquie, par 
A. Knor; Sépultures de groupe de Velatice trouvées sur la colline dite Cezavy prés de Blutina en Moravie, 
par K. Tihelka; Nouvel oppidum celtique en Bohéme méridionale, par B. Svoboda; Découverte d’ objets 
romains 4 Zohor en Slovaquie, par L. Kraskovské; Nécropole slave-ancienne 4 tumuli 4 Krél’ovsky 
Chi’mec en Slovaquie orientale, par V. Budinsky; Trouvailles slaves de la région de Pfibram, par J. 
Kabét; Silo slave de Kluéov en Bohéme, par J. Kudrndé; Recherches au bourgwall de LibuSin, Bohéme, 
par J. Bohm; Le bourgwall de Koufim a la fin de la campagne de 1949, par M. Solle; Nouvelles recherches 
au bourgwall de Libice, par R. Turek; Quelques nouvelles trouvailles en Bohéme, par V. Spurny. 


CESKOSLOVENSKO, éislo g, Rotnfk 5:—New archaeological finds and excavations in Czechoslovakia, 
by J. Bohm; The Bethlehem Chapel, by J. Kvét. 
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L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 54, nos. 3-4:—La grotte de l’Hyéne (Hagfa ed Dabba), gisement 4 
lames de la Cyrénaique, par C. B. M. McBurney; L’abri périgordien de Laraux, commune de Lussac- 
les-Chateaux (Vienne), par L. Pradel et A. Chollet; Découvertes récentes dans les grottes de Montmaurin 
(Haute-Garonne). 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, tome 35 :—La palisade du porcher Eumée, par L. Deroy; Une cenochoé 
de bronze doré ‘a portrait de reine’ trouvée 4 Glanum (Provence), par C. Picard; Phaléres celtiques et 
gallo-romaines avec décor de tétes humaines, par W. Déonna; L’hellénisation de la Grande Gréce, par 

. Bérard. 
, Tome 36:—Stratigraphie et chronologie des sites archéologiques du Proche-Orient, par M. Dunand; 
Pyxis a figures noires du Musée National d’Athénes, par A. Dessenne; Les foréts de la basse Seine, 
par L. Musset; Les sépultures mérovingiennes par incinération en Belgique, par P. Hombert. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 1, no. 3:—Sur les influences 
orientales dans la France de Est 4 l’époque mérovingienne, d’aprés les plaques-boucles du Musée de 
Besancon, par E. Salin; Le tumulus de Touchebceufa Laignes (Céte-d’Or), par J. Joly; Bornes, centuria- 
tion et cantonnements le long de la voie de Lyon au Rhin, par P. Lebel; Un poste de la ‘police des routes’ 
a Lay (Loire) ?, par P. Fustier; La ‘villa’ gallo-romaine et la nécropole mérovingienne de Berthelming 
(Moselle), par M. Lutz. 


GALLIA, tome 6, fasc. 1:—La nécropole hallstattienne de “Las Fados’, commune de Pépieux, par O. et J. 
Taffanel; Rapport sur les fouilles de Gergovie (Puy-de-Déme) en 1943 et 1946, par M. Labrousse; 
Les fouilles d’Alésia de 1944 & 1947, par J. Toutain; Les fouilles de Glanum (Saint-Rémy-de-Provence) 
de 1943 4 1947, par H. Rolland; Le bas-relief de Saint-Julien-lés-Martigues (Bouches-du-Rhéne), par 
F. Benoit: La céramique 4 Magalas, Bessan et Saint-Thibéry (Hérault), par J. Coulouma; Trouvailles 
archéologiques dans les niveaux antiques de Béziers (Hérault), par M. Toussaint; Les fouilles de Bercey, 
commune de Voisines de 1946 a 1948, par G. Drioux, L. Clanche, et G. Maitrot; A propos des tétes 
de Chorey (Céte-d’Or), par E. Thévenot; Recherches archéologiques en Gaule en 1946, par R. Lantier. 


HESPERIS, 1947, trim. 3-4:—Note au sujet de mosaiques 4 décor géométrique de l’antiquité, par P. 
Ricard; Un tournant de Vhistoire musulmane, par H. Terrasse; Antoine de Sallettes, sieur de Saint- 
Mandrier, gentilhomme provengal et aventurier au Maroc, par R. Coindreau; Une mission de l’American 
School of Prehistoric Research, par A. Ruhlmann; Note sur des haches d’armes et sur une plate de harnois 
trouvées au Maroc, par A. Delpy. 

1948, trim. 1-2:—La bourgeoisie algérienne, par A. Berque; Onomastique des tatouages marocains, 
par J. Herber; L’Islam noir 4 Bahia, par R. Ricard; Défense de Polybe, par R. Thouvenot; Le culte du 
bélier en Afrique du Nord, par G. Germain; Note sur le peuplement de Tanger 4 l’époque romaine, 
par J. Marion; Les juifs d’Ifran, par V. Monteil; Le Diwan de Semii’él Hannagid, par J. Schirmann. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 17, fasc. 322:—La Confrérie 
de saint Jean l’évangéliste, par Feutry; L’évolution du style des Nativités du XIe au XVe siécles, par 
M. le chanoine Coolen. 

Tome 17, fasc. 323:—Les agents de |’Administration locale en ‘Ternois, par Dr. Feuchére; Un 
cadran solaire de Merlot, par A. Pentel; Enguerrand de Lilliers et ses prétendues sépultures 4 l’ Abbaye 
d’Harn, par P. A. Wimet. 

Tome 17, fasc. 324:—Une lignée coloniale au xii siécle: Les Saint-Omer de Gréce, par Dr. P. 
Feuchére; Les biens des Jésuites du Collége de Watten, par M. le chanoine Mathieu. 


BULL. TRIM. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1948, 4¢ trimestre:—Liste des 
maieurs de Doullens (1207-1947), par P. Rudet; L’Abbaye de Corbie aux prises avec le mouvement 
communal (1123-1310), par M. le chanoine Peltier; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie, par G. R. 
Canton. 

1949, I et 2° trimestres:—Les fouilles archéologiques d’aprés guerre dans le département de la 
Somme, par M. de Favernay; Rapport sur les fouilles archéologiques d’Amiens, par M. Lecompte; 
Compte rendu des trouvailles faites 4 Amiens et dans le département de la Somme entre 1944 et 1949 
par M. F. Vaselle; Epigraphie du canton d’Acheux (Somme), par A. Bocquet, ’abbé Boyenval, et R. 
Dubois; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie (suite). 
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1949, 3° et 4° trimestres:—Les ateliers révolutionnaires de salpétre en Picardie, 1793-an IX, par 
R. Legrand; Etudes de lexicologie picarde, par R. Emrik; Epigraphie du canton d’Acheux (suite); 
Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie (suite). 


BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 46, nos. g—10:—Miscellanea, par 
Abbé H. Breuil; Au sujet de la hache polie, par M. Louis; L’industrie tayacienne de Fontéchevade, 

r G. Henri-Martin; Inventaire des stations préhistoriques du Proche-Orient, par L. Burkhalter; 
Hache polie de taille considérable, par M. Prat; Grotte de Chaux-lés-Port, par J. Collot; Hache néo- 
lithique en calcaire, par J. Blanchard; K jékkenmoddings de Vile de Bas, par J. L. Baudet; Une trompette 
de l’Age du Bronze d’Irlande, par P. Fitte. 

Tome 46, nos. 11—12:—-Céramique de Lusace trouvée dans la grotte de Courchapon, par G. Gaudron; 
De la propriété des objets mobiliers recueillis au cours de fouilles archéologiques en France, par G. 
Gaudron; Remarques a propos des ‘murs, enceintes et gravures’ de la Forét de Fontainebleau, par L. R. 
Nougier; La répartition géographique des casse-téte discoides, par L. R. Nougier; Bracelets hallstattiens 
de la Corréze, par F. Delage; La pierre gravée de Mezels, par R. Pierron; Essai de classement typologique 
des grains d’enfilage selon des critéres cristallins, par L. Malleret; Note sur la stratigraphie du gisement 
aurignacien de la Sabliére Bervialle, Hautes-Bruyéres, Villejuif, par E. Giraud; Note sur quelques objets 
préhistoriques recueillis en Afrique Occidentale, par R. Schnell; Le Gétulo-Capsien: Abri 402 et Ain 
Metherchem, par F. Lacorre. 

Tome 47, nos. 6-8:—En prévision d’une Commission Internationale de terminologie a a. 

r M. Antoine; Note préliminaire sur les peintures, gravures et enceintes du Sud de I’[le-de-France, 
par J.-L. Baudet; Remarques préliminaires sur la chronologie de la fin de Age du Bronze et sur celle 
de Age du Fer en Bretagne, par P.-R. Giot; La sculpture rupestre préhistorique dans la province 
préhistorique des Eyzies, par D. Peyrony; Une petite station acheuléenne de I’Indre, et son outillage en 
roche des chailles oxfordiennes, par O. Charbonnier; Traces possibles d’une industrie primitive dans un 
niveau Villafranchien de l'Afrique du Nord, par C. Arambourg; La gravure de Maisse (Seine-et-Oise), 
par J.-L. Baudet; Observations archéologiques dans I’ile de Béniquet (Finistére), par A. Cailleux; 
Lascaux, par Abbé Breuil; Typologie du Périgordien final maconnais. La Sénetriére. Fouilles de 
1928, par J. A. Combier; Sur un support de vase du type Camp de Chassey dont la coupe est d’une forme 
peu fréquente, par C. Vaché; La station moustérienne de la Garenne, commune de Triguiéres, par A. 
Chevillon; Gravures magdaléniennes inédites de Montgaudier (Charente), par P. David et M. Lugol; 
A propos d’un bétyle de la station vénéte de Kerillio en Erdeven (Morbihan), par P.-R. Giot, M. Jacq 
et J. Cogné; Le gisement du Pech de l’Azé-Nord, prise de date et observations préliminaires, par F. 
Bordes et M. Bourgon. 

Tome 47, nos. gq—10:—Au sujet de l’objet préhistorique énigmatique en T ou en Y, par H. Lhote; 
Grande pointe de lance (?) en silex trouvée au Bonhomme (Haut-Rhin), par E. Gerlach; Recherches 
paléolithiques en Yougoslavie depuis la guerre, par J. A. Mauduit; La nécropole gauloise de Villeseneux 
(canton de Vertus, Marne), par le chanoine Favret; Un atelier paléolithique 4 ’Oued el Khemis (Basse 
Moulouya);. Relevé des gisements préh. de la Basse-Moulouya, par R. Lafanechére; Note sur quelques 
enceintes du Comté de Tipperary (Irlande), par M. Dayet; Les oppida du massif d’Allauch (versant 
Sud), Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhéne), par J. J. Blanc; Le Solutréen supérieur de la grotte de la Tannerie, 

_ commune de Lussac-les-Chateaux (Vienne), par Dr. Pradel; Le retranchement préhistorique de Bossey 
(Haute-Savoie) et ses environs immédiats, par J.-C. Spahni; Objets d’os et d’ivoire du Nord de la France, 
par J.-L. Baudet. 


SYRIA, tome 27:—Sur certains objets en poterie d’usage douteux provenant de la Syrie et de l’'Inde, par 
C. Lévi-Strauss; Antiquités syriennes. Sur les éres de quelques villes de Syrie. Démétrias de Phénicie, 
par H. Seyrig; Kinyras. Etude sur les anciens cultes chypriotes, par R. Dussaud; Temples a escaliers, par 
R. Amy; Une inscription trilingue de Palmyre, par M. Rodinson. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, 1949, Heft 149:—Grenzen und Gréssen der vierzehn Regionen Roms, 
von A. von Gerkan; Spiatantike Germanenbildnisse, von R. Delbrueck; Ein spatrémisches Frauengrab 
aus Dorweiler, Kr. Euskirchen, von W. Haberey; Gravierte Glasschale und sogenannte Mithrassymbole 
aus einem spatrémischen Grabe von Rodenkirchen bei Kéln, von W. Haberey; Die germanische 
Siedlung in Haldern bei Wesel am Niederrhein, von R. von Uslar; Die frankischen Graber von Orsoy, 
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kr. Mérs, von K. Béhner; Die Taufkapelle am Aachener Dom, eine vorkarolingische Griindung, von 
J. Buchkremer; Die karolingische Porticus der Aachener Pfalz, von J. Buchkremer; Paldographie der 
Kélner Minzinschriften des Mittelalters, von J. Sydow; Nachtrag zum Kélner Miinzschatzfund vom 
Jahre 1909, von W. Hagen; Ein rémisches Goldmedaillon Constantius’ II, von F. Wielandt. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 28, Hefte 3-4:—Ein litzenkeramisches Gefassbruchstiick aus Salzburg, von 
M. Hell; Neue Beitrage zur Hiigelgraberbronzezeit Starkenburgs, von W. Jorns; Zur Anthropologie 
der jiingeren Hiigelgraberbronzezeit Starkenburgs, von I. Schwidetzky; Die Bronzedosen der Alteren 
Bronzezeit Mecklenburgs, von H. J. Hundt; Der keltische Bronzestier von Weltenburg in Niederbayern, 
von W. Kramer; Lesefriichte aus Gallien, von E. Kriiger; Graberfunde mit Bronzehelmen vom Monte 
San Gabriele bei G6érz, von F. Stroh; Rémische Holzfunde aus Pforzheim, von A. Dauber; Die Deutung 
der Pforzheimer Statuette als Géttin Sirona, von E. Kriiger; Die Tafel von Brigetio und das Aufhéren 
der Militardiplome, von K. Kraft; Uber einige wenig bekannte Reiterscheiben, von K. Tackenberg. 


PRAEHISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, 1949-50, Erste Halfte:—Geschichte in der Vorgeschichte, von 
P. Goessler; Die orientalisch-mittelmeerischen Grundlagen der vorgeschichtlichen Chronologie, von 
F. Schachermeyr; Die steilwandigen Becher in der hessischen Linearbandkeramik, von E. Sangmeister; 
Die Stellung der oberen Elbe bis der Ausbreitung der Lausitzischen Kultur, von W. Coblenz; Das 
Lausitzer Tillenbeil, von E. Sprockhoff; Uber italische Cinturoni, von G. Kossack; Der Musterkoffer 
von Koppenow, von R. von Uslar; Zur Bedeutung der bildlichen Darstellungen auf Gesichtsurnen der 
friihen Eisenzeit, von W. La Baume; Friihmittelalterliche Spangenhelme, von J. Werner; Zur Herkunft 
der Spirale in der Agais, von G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg; Die tapfere Fliege, von F. W. Frh. v. Bissing; 
Scheingraber, von A. Gétze; Rohstoffversorgung im Palaolithikum, von F. Wiegers; Geschliffene 
bandkeramische Steingerate zur Holzbearbeitung, von A. Rieth; Eine bildliche Darstellung der siidwest- 
deutschen Spiralkeramik, von A. Stroh; Vier Metallfunde aus Sachsen und Anhalt, von W. A. v. Brunn; 
Ein Urnenfelderzeitliches Steinkammergrab von Bruchkébel bei Hanau, von H. Birkner; Die Urnen- 
felderkultur der Heidenburg bei Géfis, Vorarlberg, von A. Hild; Ein Grabfund der jiingeren Urnen- 
felderzeit von Singen am Hohentweil, von W. Kimming; Griinwalder Graber, von H. Miiller-Karpe; 
Zwei Manschettenarmbander aus Beilengries in der Oberpfalz, von H. Strohmeyer; Ein Frihlaténe- 
Girtelhaken im Landesmuseum Trier, von W. Dehn; Kelten-Miinzen im Rheingebiet, von G. Behrens; 
Zur Zeitstellung der hélzernen Schilde des Hirschsprungfundes, von W. Kramer; Autremont und 
Gundestrup, von P. Reinecke; Zwei Feldflaschen den Spatlaténezeit von Bad Nauheim, von H. Schén- 
berger; Uber einige Trinkhornendbeschlige in Form eines Stierkopfes aus der rémischen Kaiserzeit, 
von F. Tischler; Bronzestatuette einer niederrheinischen Matrone in Kassel, von H. Mobius; Ein 
reiches Frauengrab von Schretzheim (Bayerisch-Schwaben), von R. Roeren; Die Girtelschlosser der 
merowingischen Zeit, von O. Paret. 


JAARBERICHT VAN HET VOORAZIATISCH-EGYPTISCH GENOOTSCHAP, ‘EX 
ORIENTE LUX’, no. 11 (1949—50):—Een nieuwe Phoenix: Amara-West (Soedan), door M.S. H.G. 
Heerma van Voss; Naar consolidatie en verbreiding van onze kennis inzake de pyramiden, door H. 
Asselberghs; Werkelijkheid en uitdrukkingsmiddel in de Oudoosterse kunst, door W. van Os; Palestijnse 
archaeologie na de oorlog, door J. Simons; Enige pas gefonden zegels uit ‘Amman, door J. H. Hospers; 
Archeologie der Hethietsche rijken, door A. A. Kampman; Over de tempels XVLVI te Eridu, door 
T. A. Busink; Les fouilles de Baghouz, par A. Roes. 


ANCIENT INDIA, no. 5:—Archaeological fieldwork in India: planning ahead, by R. E. M. Wheeler; 
Further exploration in Sind, 1938, by Krishna Deva and D. E. McCown; Sassanian motifs on painted 
pottery from North-West India, by Stuart Piggott; Megalithic types of South India, by V. D. Krishna- 
swami; Ten years of Indian epigraphy (1937-46), by B. Ch. Chhabra, N. Lakshminarayan Rao, and 
M. Ashraf Husain; Sigupalgarh 1948: an early historical fort in Eastern India, by B. B. Lal; Vegetation 
on monuments, by K. R. Srinivasan. 


PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 53, section C, no. 2:—Excavation of some earthworks on the Curragh, 


Co. Kildare, by S. P. O’Riordain. 
Vol. 53, section C, no. 5:—The excavation of a composite Early Iron Age monument with ‘henge’ 
features at Lugg, Co. Dublin, by H. E. Kilbride-Jones. 
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JOURN. R. SOC. ANTIQ. IRELAND, vol. 80, pt. 2:—What was an ‘English School’? by T. O 
Raifeartaigh; Eel fishing at Athlone—past and present, by A. E. J. Went; Neolithic burial at Norris- 
mount, Co. Wexford, by A. T. Lucas; Irish learning in the seventh century, by Rev. Dr. J. Ryan; Old 
lights on place-names: New lights on maps, by Dr. S. O Ceallaigh; Old wall-papers and wall-paintings 
in Ireland, by A. K. Longfield; A crouched burial at Hempstown Commons, Co. Kildare, by P. J. 
Hartnett; The Megalithic tombs of the island of Achill, by R. de Valera and S. O Nualléin; Who were 
The Stammerers’? by H. Butler; The John Ivory School, New Ross, by M. Quane. 


JOURN. CO. KILDARE ARCH. SOC., vol. 13, no. 2:—Brigantian Kildare, by L. S. Gogan; Ordnance 
Survey letters for County Kildare, by M. G. Dowling; The Barony of Connell (cont.), by M. M. 
Nolan; Place-names of the civil parish of Lea in the Barony of Portnahinch, by M. G. Dowling. 


SUMER, vol. 6, no. 2:—Archaeological research in Iraq, by Dr. Naji Al-Asil; La ‘scéne maritime’ de 
Khorsabad, par A. Parrot; Pottery from caves of Baradost, by Fuad Safar; Safaitic inscriptions in the 
Iraq Museum, by G. L. Harding; Another important mathematical text from Tell Harmal, by Taha 
Bagir; La Cité Sainte d’Our a l’époque d’Our III, par M. Lambert; Sculptured stone vases in the Iraq 
Museum, by Dr. F. Basmachi; The Zakho treasure, by N. Nakshabandi. 


FASTI ARCHAEOLOGICI, vol. 3, 1950, published by the International Association for Classical 
Archaeology, contains summaries of work done, publications, &c., under the following headings:— 
1. Generalia; 2. Prehistoric and Classical Greece; 3. Italy before the Roman Empire; 4. The Hellenistic 
World and the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire; 5. The Roman West; 6. Christianity and late 
antiquity. 

RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, Anno 16, nos. 1-3:—Au sujet des races humaines de l’époque néo- 
lithique, par M. Louis; Il neolitico a ceramica impressa e la sua diffusione nel Mediterraneo, per L. 
Bernabd Brea; Ligures en Espafia, per M. Almagro; Questioni etnico-linguistiche sulla Valle del 
Rodano, per N. Lamboglia; Fouilles dans la Baume-Sourne, par M. Escalon de Fonton; Recherches 
concernant les mégalithes du Causse de Blandas (Gard), par H. Durand-Tullou; La grotte de la Rou- 
quette, par J. Salles, M. Brousse, et M. Louis; La station du ‘Roc de Conilhac’, par M. Guy; Récentes 
découvertes d’anses 4 bouton dans la région Ouest du Département de l’Hérault, par J. Arnal; La statue- 
menhir de Saint-Léonce, par L. Balsan; La grotte des Cloches, par A. et P. Huchard, et M. Louis; La 
nécropole de La Pave, par G. Claustres; La nécropole I du ‘Grand-Bassin’ 4 Mailhac, par O. et J. 
Taffanel. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 4, fasc. 3-4:—La ‘Venere’ di Macomer, per G. Pesce; 
Armi di selce eneolitiche con ritocco ‘in serie’, per M. O. Acanfora; Ricerche sui giacimenti e sulle 
industrie di ossidiana in Italia, per G. Buchner; I carboni dei focolari paleolitici della Grotta di S. 
Teodoro (Messina), per F. Lona; Seconda campagna di scavo nelle Grotte dei Berici (Vicinza); La 
Grotta A. da Schio e la Grotta B. Perin, per P. Leonardi; Tracci di abitato neolitico e greco nell’ Isola 
di Stromboli, per G. Buchner. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, vol. 3, fasc. 1-6 (1950):—Contains accounts of excavations and discoveries 
at Bologna, Mirandola, Imola, Parma, Piacenza, Reggio Emilia, Urbania, Staffolo, Grottazzolina, 
Roma, Amaseno, S. Angelo in Formis, $. Maria Capua Vetere, Ponticelli, Casoria, Giugliano, Salerno, 
Potenza, Metaponto, Siri, Montescaglioso, Lavello, Accettura, Calciano, San Chirico Nuovo, Monte- 
murro, Roccanova, Necropoli di Tito, San Giorgio Lucano, Tricarico, Calle, Matera, and Garaguso. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED OG HISTORIE, 1949:—Bornholm in the 
Early Iron Age, by K. A. Larsen; The Egtved maiden’s dress, by H. H. Hansen. 


SPRAWOZDANIA P.M..A., tom. 2 (1948—9):—Deux épées, type hongrois, trouvées en Pologne Centrale, 
par J. Antoniewicz; The tibial tarsal bone of a stag as a pottery model in ancient Greece, by K. Krysiak; 
Objects found in Goplano, Aleksandrow district, in Cuyavia, by J. Antoniewicz; Tombeau de La Téne 
période dans le village Catowanie, district Garwolin, par A. Kietlifiska; Excavation of the Roman period 
in Ostréw Kaliski, Kalisz district, by M. Gozdowski; Graves of the period of Roman influence in 
Lajski, Warsaw district, by M. Gadzikiewicz; Results of research on ‘the Castle’, Tuchlin, Pisz dis- 
trict, by J. Antoniewicz; A grave of the period of late Roman influence in Gozdowo, Sierpe district, 
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by K. Musianowicz; Bronze buckles from Pyszkéw, Sieradz district, from the Great Migration period, 
by J. Antoniewicz; Cimetiére protohistorique 4 Wola Bierwiecka, Radom district, by J. Gassowski; 
Torchéres de Kiev, par J. Slaski; Four 4 pain découvert au centre 6 des fouilles 4 Biskupin, par W, 
Szafrafiski; Spécimens isolés de gourmettes de harnais trouvés 4 Biskupin au centre 6 des fouilles, par 
W. Szafrariski; Les restes d’os datant du VII—X siécles aprés J. Chr., trouvés 4 Lubiez sur la Drweca, 
par E. Niezabitowski. 


SWIATOWIT, tom. 18:—Culte de la Déesse-Mére dans les cultures préhistoriques et ethnologiques, par 
E. Bulanda; Les trouvailles hallstattiennes de Bogumiléw et de Pyszkéw, distr. Sieradz, par J. Antoniewicz; 
Les antiquités de l’époque de La Téne I en Pologne, par J. Rosen-Przeworska; Les antiquités provenant 
du cimetiére 4 Bielawy, distr. Lowicz, par M. Gozdowski; Quelques remarques sur la technique de 
Pcenochéé en bronze trouvée 4 Brzeziny, par F. Lopieriski; Nouveaux matériaux pour la connaissance 
de la culture dite vénéde en Pologne, par S. Nosek; Deux tombeaux de la période dite romaine découverts 
a Opatéw, distr. Czestochowa, par T. Reyman; Tombe de la période dite romaine de Malkowice, 
distr. Piticzéw, par R. Jamka; Tombe 4 incinération de la période dite romaine de Korczew, distr, 
Sokoléw, par B. Werner; Recherches et études méthodiques des enceintes fortifiées et le probléme des 
systémes de l’organisation sociale, par Z. Wartolowska; Cimetiére du Haut Moyen-Age & Lowicz, par 
K. Musianowicz; Quelques trouvailles du Haut Moyen-Age de Munina Wielka, distr. Jaroslaw, par 
S. Buratynski; Notices préhistoriques du bassin de la Raba, par J. Motyka; Remarques sur organisation 
de la préhistoire en Pologne, par W. Antoniewicz. 

Tom. 19:—Le probléme de l’origine des Slaves a la lumiére de préhistoire, par S. Nosek; Antiquités 
celtiques en Pologne, par J. Rosen-Przworska; Programme des recherches pré- et protohistoriques en 
Pologne, par W. i W. Z. Antoniewicz. 

Tom. 20 (1948-9):—Les Radimitches et les Viatitches d’oi sont-ils venus en Russie?, par F. Bujak; 
Anneaux temporaux: essai de typologie et de chronologie, par K. Musianowicz; Tumulus médiéval de 
Taharicza, par W. Sarnowska; Fonction sociale des vétements, par J. Rosen-Przeworska; L’habitat de 
la civilisation lusacienne en Silésie 4 l’époque halstattienne suivant la méthode isorythmique, par R. 
Jamka; Le bourg fortifié de Pszczyna et la reconstruction des bourgs médiévaux en bois, par Z. Warto- 
lowska; A propos du probléme de l’origine des Slaves de l’est, par M. I. Artamonow;; A find pertaining to 
the period of the migration of nations in the part of Poland called Podlasie, by S. Nosek. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, tom. 17, pt. 1:—Joseph Naroiiski’s listing of old Prussian 
earthworks in the 17th century, by J. Antoniewicz; Cemetery of Hallstatt and La Téne period in Kacice, 
Pultusk district, by K. Musianowicz; Two cemeteries showing influence of the Roman period at Judziki 
and Barglow Dworny, Augustéw district, by J. Marciniak. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, no. 78:—Las dos figuras del ‘Buen Pastor’ de Gador, 
por A. Garcia y Bellido; La Isletta del Campello del litoral de Alicante. Un Yacimiento sfntesis de las 
antiguas culturas del Mediterrdneo, por F. Figueras Pacheco; Una necrédpolis de campos de Winas en 
Ampurias. E] cementerio Parralli, por M. Almagro; Fibulas y broches de cinturén de época visigoda en 
Cataluiia, por P. de Palol Salellas; Hallazgos arqueolégicos en la Jara, por F. Jiménez de Gregorio. 


BOLETIN DE LA SOCIEDAD ARQUEOLOGICA LULIANA, tom. 30, nos. 734—9:—Excavaciones 
en Pollentia, por L. R. Amorés; Lapida sepulcral musulmana hallada en Pollensa, por J. Busquets. 


ANTIKVARISKA STUDIER, vol. 4:—Rendssansskulptur i Skane, av M. Rydbeck; Gripsholms- 
féreningen och restaureringen pa 18g0-talet, av N. G. Wollin; Visborgs slott, av E. B. Lundberg. 


MUSEUM OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES: BULLETIN no. 22:—The Book of Documents, 
by B. Karlgren; The Karasuk culture and its south-eastern affinities, by K. Jettmar; An interpretation 


of the portents in the Ts’ien-Hanshu, by H. Bielenstein; Chinese lacquer of the early 15th century, by 
F. Low-Beer. 


FORNVANNEN, 1950, hafte 2-3:—Kyrkbacken at Horn before and after the 3rd Iron Age period, by 
C. A. Moberg; Untersuchungen in der Lunder Domkirche und der Kirche von Maglehem, von O. 
Rydbeck; Erik den helige, der Heiligenkénig Schwedens, von S. Tunberg; Auf welcherart Platzen 
wurden die Runensteine errichtet?, von G. Ekholm; The Age of the Teutonic settlements in the North, 
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by G. Klingberg; The solidi finds from Oland and Gotland, by S. Lindqvist; Recent excavations in 
Schleswig-Holstein, by D. Selling; Clasp from Grundsunda, by M. Stenberger; Determination of 
cremated bones, by N. G. Gejvall; A note on the find ofa hot-air oven in the ‘Bishop’s House’ at Vadstena, 
by I. Anderson. 

pres heft 4:—Der Heidentempel in Alt-Uppsala, von N. Gellerstedt; The leper hospitals of Gamla 
Lodose—a reconsideration, by H. Widéen; Zwei Altarschreine im Staatlichen Historischen Museum 
jdentifiziert, von A. Nisbeth; Litslena Kyrkas restaurering, av B. I. Kilstrém; Om ‘Vrakulturen’ annu 
en ging, av A. Bagge; En Kophacka fran Timmelsen i Vastergotland, av L. Cederschiéld. 


FRAN GASTRIKLAND, 1949:—Bjérkebaten fran Hille, av P. Humbla; Bjérkebatens geologiska 
datering, av R. Sandegren; Upptagningen av Bjérkebaten, av G. Olson; Gastriklands medeltidssigill, 
av S. Karling; Till landstillenas aldre historia i Gavle, av G. Hobroh. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. ROY. DES LETTRES DE LUND: ARSBERATTELSE, 1949-50:—An 
inhumation burial from the stone cist period at Kiaby, by B. Jarbe; A collar of Liinebourg type found at 
Angelsback, Grevie parish, by M. Petersson; A Bronze Age barrow at Bulltofta, Malmé, by M. Petersson; 
Verroterie cloisonnée et filigrane, par H. Arbman; Two stone cists at Villands Vanga, by M. Magnusson- 
Strémberg; A burial mound at Kallbymélla, by C. A. Moberg. 


OPUSCULA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 6:—New inscriptions from Roman Cyprus, by T. B. Mitford; 
Lampen und Kerzen im Kult der Antike, von M. P. Nilsson; The cortile in the Roman imperial insula— 
architecture, by A. R. A. van Aken; Some notes about the ethnical relations of prehistoric Greece, by 
E. J. Holmberg; Geldumlauf und Miinzpragung in Syrien im 6. und 5. Jahrhundert v. Chr., von 
W. Schwabacher; The settlements at Ialysos and Aegean history c. 1550-1400 B.c., by A. Furumark. 


JAHRBUCH DES BERNISCHEN HIST. MUSEUMS IN BERN, 1949:—Niklaus Manuel und die 
Vinzenzenteppiche, von M. Stettler; Die Ausgrabung der Kerrenburg, von R. Wyss; Relief des Kyros, 
von R. Delbrueck; Zur Inschrift des Berner Kyros-Reliefs, von J. Lewy; Cloche persane du xiv® siécle, 
par E. Combe; Die Kaschmirschals, von H. Jenzer. 


JAHRBUCH DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR URGESCHICHTE, XL, 
1949-50:—Essai d’une chronologie de la céramique préhistorique des environs de Genéve, par A. 
Jayet; Der iranische Weltriese auf archaologischen Denkmilern, von A. Alféldi; Sobre las posibles 
relaciones prehistéricas entre Espafia y Suiza, por L. Pericot Garcia; Inselberge im urgeschichtlichen 
Bodenseerheintal, von E. Vonbank; Contribution a l’étude de la typologie lithique du Magdalénien 
suisse, par M. R. Sauter; Die Frage eines Zusammenhanges zwischen dem Magdalénien und der 
Eskimokultur, von H. G. Bandi; Die mittelsteinzeitliche Siedlung Riiteliacher, von W. Flikiger; 
Provisorische Mitteilungen tiber die Ausgrabung einer mesolithischen Siedlung in Schétz, Wanwiler- 
moos, Kt. Luzern, durch H. Reinerth im Jahre 1933, von V. Bodmer-Gassner; Le industrie microlitiche 
delle palafitte di Varese, per C. Maviglia; Probleme der jiingeren Steinzeit an Hoch- und Oberrhein, 
von W. Kimmig; Axe and adze, bow and sling: contrasts in early Neolithic Europe, by V. Gordon 
Childe; Beitrag zur Datierung einer jungsteinzeitlichen Grabergruppe im Kanton Schaffhausen, von 
W. U. Guyan; Funzione dei passi centrali alpini durante la preistoria, per P. L. Zambotti; Ein Helm 
der Urnenfelderzeit aus Basels Umgebung, von R. Laur-Belart; Der Beginn der Hallstattzeit in der 
Schweiz, von E. Vogt; Hallstatt II/I-Bronzen und -Keramik von Lenzburg, Kt. Aargau, von W. 
Drack; Massenfund bemalter Laténe-II]-Ware aus Kellergrube 13 in Bern-Enge 1927, von O. Tschumi; . 
Drei Orpheusmosaiken aus der Waadt, von V. von Gonzenbach; Contribution 4 l’étude de la ‘fusion 
progressive’ en pays Burgonde, par E. Salin. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU: BELLETEN, vol. 14, pt. 53:—Schrift und Sprache der Sideten, von 
H. 'T. Bossert; Antalya Miizesinde Varsak’tan gelme bir ‘Kerg’ vazosu, by A. Akarca; A note on three 
skulls from Alaca Héyiik, by Dr. M. S. Senyiirek. 

Vol. 14, pt. 54:—Die Inschrift des Assyrischen Kénigs Irisum, gefunden in Kiltepe, 1948, von B. 
Landsberger und Kemal Balkan. 


STARINAR, nouvelle série, vol. 1:—La céramique, dite barbotine, par M. M. Vasi¢; Le probléme de la 
hache de bronze de Vinta, par M. M. Vasi¢; Partie de l’inventaire d’une tombe de Vinéa, par M. M. 
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Vasi¢; La civilisation tibiscine dans le Banat yougoslave, par M. V. GaraSanin; Contributions a l’étude 
de la civilisation slave en Yougoslavie et au probléme des origines de ses types caractéristiques, par M. V, 
GaraSanin; Le probléme du sanctuaire slave 4 Ptui, par D. Bo3kovi¢; L’icéne de la Vierge a l’église de 
Notre-Dame du clocher a Split, par L. Mirkovi¢; Donja Kamenica, l’église de la Vierge, par M. Corovié- 
Ljubinkovié et R. Ljubinkovié; Macaire, iconographie de Ljubostinja, par D. S. Radojiti¢é; Recon- 
naissance archéologique dans la région d’Ovtar-Kablar et de celle de Pozega, par D. BoSkovié, I. Zaray- 
kovi¢é, M. GaraSanin et J. Kovatevi¢; Nouvelles stations archéologiques dans la vallée de la Save aux 
environs de Belgrade, par D. GaraSanin; Gradiite prés de Kikinda, par M. Grbié; Les fouilles archéo- 
logiques de Caratin Grad en 1947, par A. Deroko et S. Radojti¢; Les fouilles d’Ora8je, par D. Mano- 
Zisi, R. Marié et M. V. GaraSanin; Les castels du Limes romain prés de Kullit et de Ram, par A, 
Deroko; Les restes archéologiques byzantins dans la région de Jablanica et de Pusta Reka, par A. Deroko 
et S. Radojéi¢; A propos d’une pierre avec inscription dans les ruines d’une église 4 Drenova, par A. 
Deroko et I. Zdravkovié; Monuments médiévaux de la Serbie du Nord-Est, par D. Bo&kovi¢; Petri. 
grad (Mala et Velika Kaleja), par I. Zdravkovi¢; Les églises de Lepenac, Melentija et Stala¢, par A. 
Deroko et I. Zdravkovié; Les monastéres de JaSunja, par M. Corovié-Ljubinkovié; Les vestiges du 
monastére de Stjenik dans la montagne Jelica, par Z. Simi¢-Milovanovi¢; Fouilles exécutées en 1947 
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Die Cortaillodkultur in der Schweiz. Von V. von Gonzenbach. 12 x9. Pp. 93. Monographien zur 
Ur- und Frithgeschichte der Schweiz, Band VII. Basel: Verlag Birkhauser, 1949. 

Report on the archaeological excavations on the Castle Hill of Ptuj in 1946. By J. Koroec. 9} x 63. 
Pp. 62 (English summary). Slovene Academy of Sciences and Arts: Ljubljana, 1947. 

Reports on excavations in Ljubljana, at Novo Mesto and on the panorama of Ptuj. By J. KoroSec and 
F. Stare (English summaries). 9} x64. Pp. 111. Monograph No. 3, Slovene Academy of Sciences 
and Arts: Ljubljana, 1950. 

Prehistory and the humanities. By C. van Riet Lorve. 93 x7}. Pp. 11. Reprint. South African Journ. 
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El Tumbiense africano y sus correlaciones mundiales. Per O. F. A. Menghin. 9} x 63. Reprint. Runa, 
vol. 2, pp. 89-125. Buenos Aires, 1949. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 26th October 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
The President paid a tribute to the memory of Sir Alfred Clapham, Hon. Vice-President, 
news of whose death had just been received. 


Mr. J. N. L. Myres, F.S.A., and Mr. E. Clive Rouse, F.S.A., read a paper on the recently 
discovered frieze of painted portrait-heads in the Old Picture Gallery in the Bodleian Library, 


Thursday, 2nd November 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Malcolm Letts, F.S.A., read a paper on some illustrated manuscripts and printed editions 
of Mandeville’s Travels. 


Thursday, 9th November 1950. Mr. W. H. Godfrey, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. A. Knowles, F.S.A., read a paper on the original scheme of figures and subjects in 
the windows of the western portion of the choir of York Minster. 


Thursday, 16th November 1950. Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., read a paper on some seventeenth-century houses at Great 
Yarmouth. 


Thursday, 23rd November 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., read a paper on the roof-bosses in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


Thursday, 30th November 1950. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Miss E. M. Walker and Mr. G. B. Leach were admitted Fellows. 

Mrs. M. A. Cotton, F.S.A., and Miss K. M. Richardson, F.$.A., read a paper on recent 
excavations at Verulamium and Colchester. 


Thursday, 7th December 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. M. R. Holmes, F.S.A., read a paper on the so-called Bellarmine masks on imported 
Rhenish stoneware. 


Thursday, 15th December 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. R. G. Goodchild, F.S.A., read a paper on the Map of Roman Libya Expedition in 
Syrtica and Cyrenaica, 1950. 


Thursday, 11th Fanuary 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Miss D. Greene and Mr. E. H. Keeling were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. A. R. Dufty, Mr. G. C. Dunning, Mr. Lewis Edwards, and Dr. W. L. Hildburgh were 
appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for 1950. 


The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Honorary Fellows: Prof. Dr. Sune 
Lindqvist and Prof. Dr. Emil Vogt; Ordinary Fellows: Dr. G. H. Christie, Dr. C. W. Gibby, 
Dr. J. J. Keevil, Miss O. Tufnell, Mr. A. Dale, Mr. R. A. Skelton, Mr. A. P. Loring Jr, 
Mr. R. Merrifield, Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, Mr. G. L. Harding, Mr. R. B. Pugh, Dr. 
F. W. M. Draper, Rev. R. M. Kettlewell, Mr. R. W. McDowall, Mr. A. V. Woodman, 
Mr. W. E. D. Allen, and Dr. A. J. Toynbee. 
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The President exhibited a Baton of Command, probably made for Vicenzo Gonzaga, Com- 
mander of the Imperial forces against the Turks; Mr. J. W. Brailsford, F.S.A., exhibited gold 
and electrum torcs from Snettisham, Norfolk; and Mr. R. R. Clarke, F.5.A., exhibited the 
Roman parade helmet and visor from the River Wensum at Worthing, Norfolk. 


Thursday, 18th Fanuary 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Dr. J. J. Keevil was admitted a Fellow. 
Mr. T. B. Mitford, F.S.A., and Mr. J. H. Iliffe read a paper on trial excavations at Old 


Paphos in Cyprus. 


Thursday 25th Fanuary 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. A. V. Woodman and Mr. A. Dale were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson, F.S.A., read a paper on recent excavations at Dorchester, Oxon. 
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